


Mr. and Mrs. Richard V. Jobst of Dallas are pictured with their prized new Lincoln. Their pattern of living is 


based on what they like rather than an urge to conform. For this reason, the Jobsts drive a Lincoln. They like the 


dramatic simplicity of the Lincoln Look —the lack of ostentation that seems to characterize all lasting beauty. 


WZ THE JOBST FAMILY 
LINCOLN LOOK 


AR AND THE 
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Oil producer Richard Jobst knows his engineering 
he recommends Lincoln’s new single unit Uniframe 


construction. “That body is built to stay built 


And it’s safe —a good thing to have around you.” 


LINCOLN DIVISION, FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


bf 


\rt patron Emily Jobst has a critical eve 
for color and form. In motorecars, she be 
lieves in function, too. That's why she 


likes Lincoln’s handling ease, and quict. 


The Lincoln Look goes with the modern 
elegance of Mr. Jobst’s office building 
| 


Both the office and his Lincoln Premiere 





ire air-conditioned for his personal comfort. 





THE YALE UNIVERSITY 


Complete Shakespeare 


4O VOLUMES - eetai_price76Q FOR ONLY $ 6 


—IF YOU JOIN THE Book-of-the-Month Club now 
AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 






“MUCH THE BEST 
WAY TO OWN 
AND READ 

SHAKESPEARE” 


CANBY 









—HENRY SEIDEL 
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Particularly useful 
when traveling, for 
bedtime reading — 
and for students. The 
type is large. The text 
includes highly illu- 
minating notes pre- 
pared by the English 
Department of Yale 
University 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL OFFER BEGIN MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 


I° purpose is to demonstrate in a dramatic way 
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* The complete Shakespeare set will be sent 
with the first book you purchase (see coupon) 
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The five additional books you agree to buy 

















later can be chosen from at least 200 Selections 
and Alternates that will be made available dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. You will pay 
20% less for them, on the average, than 
otherwise. 
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As they follow movies which take them through real-life traffic situations, students use pedals and 






other controls like those on a real car. 


They’re driving 40 miles per hour in a classroom 





The reactions of each trainee ore recorded 
automatically. This equipment is made by Auto- 
matic Voting Machine Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Every year 1,600,000 boys and girls 
become eligible for driver's licenses. 
But high school teachers can give 
actual road instruction to only four 
students at one time. To improve 
and expand the instruction, the 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 
has developed an ingenious class- 
room “auto.” Used along with 
specially prepared movies, this sys- 
tem comes close to putting the 
whole classroom on the road. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Now students can learn safe-driving 
skill— 


without running any risks and at 


habits, judgment, and 
greatly reduced cost per pupil. 

Like the cars that are actually on 
the highways, these classroom Cars 
contain a lot of Bethlehem sheet 
steel. And we are a large producer 
of this versatile form of steel—for 
everything from refrigerators and 
kitchen cabinets to wheelbarrows 


and power mowers. 
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Why did you buy a house? 


HEN You decided to buy a house, you 
Wivere probably thinking primarily of 
your wife and children. 

You wanted to be sure that they would 
have a nice home to live in—one that 
suited the family needs. Another concern 
was for the environment in which your 
children would grow up. You wanted good 
schools... plenty of play space . . . nice, 
congenial neighbors. 

These are fine reasons for buying a house, 
and they’re just as good for making sure 
that your family can keep it if something 
should happen to you. 


Metropolitan offers several ways for you 


to make sure that your family will be left 
with a deed instead of a debt. 


A Metropolitan Mortgage Term Plan is 
one way. It is designed to cover the usual 
type of home mortgage, which decreases 
each year as payments on the principal are 
made, The face amount of the insurance 
also decreases, so that the level premium 
is relatively inexpensive. 

Another way, more satisfactory for most 
younger men, is a Metropolitan Whole Life 
policy. This is permanent insurance. 

In addition to assuring that funds will be 
available for payment of the mortgage in 
the event of death, it also builds cash and 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1958-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INGURANCE COMPANY 
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loan values which furnish a nest egg to help 
take care of payments in case of illness or 
other emergency. 

And because the face value does not de- 
crease, it can be used for continuing pro- 
tection or be fitted into your retirement 
plans after the mortgage is paid off. 

Your Metropolitan Representative will 
be pleased to explain these plans to you, 
and help determine which type is best for 
you. Call him... let him show you that... 


Metropolitan service is 
as local as Main Street... 
as close as your phone 





RAMSET® guarantees 
what others strive for... 


Fixed fastener-costs! 





To prove a point, using the RAmset 
System, this worker shot 100 fasten- 
ers into tough steel beams. He did it 
fast. More important, every fastening 
was perfect and permanent. 
RAMSET Guarantees 100 for 100 
On any approved application, every 
Ramsert fastener gives a good fasten- 
ing or RAMseT replaces it free. Your 
fastener costs are Fixed. 

RAMSET’s unwavering reliability 
can put buildings up, expand them 
and maintain them faster and surer 
(and at lower costs). Story’s the same 
in concrete as it is in steel... no 
duds, no drilling, no wasted time. 

Check into the RAMser Fastening 
System . . . the tools, the austempered 
fasteners, the powdercharges. Consult 
your Ramser dealer (under “Tools” 
in the yellow pages). He’s a fastening 
specialist available to you ‘on the 
job”. Or write us today. 


MATH Ee 
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Ramset Fastening System 
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Quality of Murphy 


Sir: 

A word of commendation for the Aug. 25 
article on Diplomat Robert D. Murphy. It 
was objective, analytical and informative, 
and surely a fine tribute to the work this 
man has so ably done in the field of Foreign 
Service. 

KATHLEEN JORDAN 
Manhasset, L.I. 


Sir: 

I hope your article will serve to sweep 
away the outmoded conception of the diplo- 
mat clothed in spats and top hat, fruitlessly 
whiling away his time at social get-togethers. 
The Foreign Service officer is a dedicated 
and hard-working individual. 

WiILiiAM Orr DINGWELL 
School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

For Man of the Year: Robert Murphy, 
the man with the world’s most important 
job—picking up the peaces. 

Martin B. PRAY 
Palto Alto, Calif. 


The Bomb 


Sir: 

It’s not that Americans have their heads 
in the sand in regard to civil defense | Aug. 
25]. Rather, the terror and horror of thermo- 
nuclear attack is comprehensible to even the 
dullest imagination. 

When the first siren blows, no shelter for 
me; I want to be right on target. 

ELIzABETH HITz 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: 


Your Sept. 1 article on the President’s 


| announcement that the US. would suspend 


nuclear testing appears to be somewhat 
biased. 
You could have mentioned that Adlai 


Stevenson was for the suspension of such 
tests back in 1956. 

M. Wopajo 
New York City 


Hoffa's Affairs 


Sir: 

Why not paint Jimmy Hoffa’s face black 
and send him to Arkansas? They will take 
care of him. 

Giorta GALLO 
Raybrook, N.Y. 











Sir: 

How can the American people sit back and 
allow Hoffa and his gang to corrupt Ameri- 
ca's labor and laborer? 

RoLanp D. Roper 
Oklahoma City 


Are Nudes Sexy? 


Sir: 

I've just read your Aug. 18 item on the 
seminude show girls in Las Vegas. I don’t 
think a Roman Catholic bishop has a right 
to tell night club owners to “dress” their 
performers. In France (nearly go% Catho- 
lic), seminude show girls have been parad- 
ing in nightclubs for umpteen years; French 
bishops don’t insist on them covering up. 

IRENE MARSHALL 
Idyllwild, Calif. 
Sir: 

Choreographer Ashton says all the show 
girls along the Las Vegas Strip will be “re- 
placed by nudes.” I don’t think the human 
body was meant to be used as a form of 
such amusement or entertainment. 

CHARLENE STAPLETON 
La Mirada, Calif. 
Sir: 

The naked body is not sexy; clothes make 
it so, There is no such thing as a sexy wom- 
an in a nudist camp. 

Jack RAAB 
Orange, Calif. 


Art Is Where You Find It 


Sir: 

It is interesting to note that the number 
of outraged letters you are receiving on 
abstract impressionist art is increasing. Why 
can’t the general public recognize that we 
are never again going back to painting like 
Rembrandt, Vermeer and Rubens—or even 
to Watteau, Poussin and Renoir? I commend 
you heartily on your display of contempo- 
rary art, but let’s tell your readers the start- 
ling fact that it is here to stay. 

Mary Loutse BATES 








Akron 
Sir: 

Your piece 
Abroad”—Aug. 4] is 
glad you printed it. 

RoBert MOTHERWELL 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz, France 
Sir: 

American abstract expressionist painting 

“is not likely to be rubbed out.” It just does 


(“American Abstraction 
interesting, and I'm” 
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Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Keep workers happy...cut coffee-break time 50% 




















Oasis Hot 'n Cold 


with refrigerated compartment. 


Delicious, convenient Oasis Hot 'n Cold cof- 
fee-breaks make workers happy, boost pro- 
ductivity, save time. 

Do your employees take time to make coffee 
in the office? Go out or send out for coffee? 
Stop coffee-break absenteeism overnight. 
Two-in-one Hot 'n Cold has piping hot water 
for tasty beverages—coffee, chocolate, soups. 
Refreshing cooled water, too. And, you can 
make new instant soft drinks. 

Placed near work areas, you cut lost time 
in half — thousands have. Hot 'n Cold pays 
for itself in months. And customers love that 
instant hospitality. 

Yes, hundreds of businesses are using Hot 'n 


OASIS 


Hot'n Cold 
WATER COOLERS 


and standard coolers. Pressure 


rented in many areas. Distributed 
in Canada by G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd. 


and bottle models. Sold everywhere... 


Colds as a good will builder. Motels, service 
stations, auto dealers, beauty parlors, lum- 
ber dealers and many others are adding this 
new service for customers and prospects. 


FREE BEVERAGE BONUS 
From September 15 to December 15, 1958, 
with every order for a new Hot 'n Cold, you 
receive a FREE Beverage Bonus. Has 100 
packaged beverages — instant coffee, choco- 
late, beef and chicken broth, instant soft 
drinks, plus Pream and sugar. And 100 cups, 
100 spoons. Send coupon NOW. Get your 
free beverage certificate and FREE Booklet, 
“How To Cut Coffee-Break Time In Half.” 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1-J, Columbus 13, Ohio 
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| Rush me free copy of “How To Cut Coffee-Break Time 
| In Half’ plus my free Beverage Certificate. 
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the greatest achievement 
in stereo records 


London /fss is the final triumph in the search for realistic sound reproduction. For over 
twelve years ffrr ... full frequency range recording . . . has been the world’s leader in 
high fidelity. Now, ffss ... full frequency stereophonic sound . . . is the world’s leader 
in stereo, 






Music sounds better on London because it is recorded better. London ffss uses special 
microphones . . . the most sensitive ever engineered. They capture a// the sounds that 
originate from the concert stage. When recreated in your home, these sounds seem to 
come to you from a continuous row of speakers. With ffss, live performance sound is 
yours—at home. You hear separation of sound or the sweeping blend of sound... 
exactly as performed on the concert stage. 


Step-by-step guality control by renowned British craftsmen is another reason for the 


superiority of ffss. To these artisans record making is an art. Their dedication is part 
of the heritage of London Records . . . your assurance that ffss is the world’s finest stereo. 


OVER 100 ffss RECORDINGS NOW AVAILABLE—WRITE FOR CATALOG 


mantovani 


Qormt ° 


Ano vam 


THE MIKADO 





OS 25020 : OSA 1201 


To take fullew advantage of the 
w remarkable technical excellence of 
fie records, we recommend the 
new London. Scott stereophoor RECORDS 
Pukup and Arm. 





full frequency stereophonic Sound 
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not exist. That stuff is an effort to paint, 

which is frustrated by robot ethics—Ameri- 

ca’s interpretation of what culture is. America 

has no human culture whatsoever. 
CHRISTOPHER EVERS 

Orama, Australia 

Sir: 

I predict that history will find the abstract 
expressionists as dated as the fur-lined teacup. 
Eric JOHANNESEN 
| Alliance, Ohio 


| Bridge Tournament 

Sir: 

| I enjoyed your Aug. 18 story and picture 

of the bridge hand involving Charles Goren. 
ELTon S. Lipnick 

| Yo Postmaster 

San Francisco 
Sir: 

Goren goofed in permitting the opposition 
to steal a game contract. A six-club sacrifice 
would only cost 300 or soo set against the 
minus 650 which Goren incurred. 

BAxToR WEBB 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Sir 

The best bridge is played in hindsight, not 
in tournaments. 

Lreonarp M, MAJESKE 
Oak Park, Mich. 





Fists Across the Sea 


Sir: 

A “well done” for your Aug. 25 report on 
the impressions of the visiting Soviet stu- 
dents. Although they were wrong many 
times in their analyses of situations here, 
they were not wrong in remarking on how 
little we know about the U.S.S.R. 

Lucy PosGATE 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Sir: 

What is the beef? Does it hurt our pride 
to have the hypocritical Commies tell us the 
truth about our shortcomings? 

Joun T. KLorrer 





Lima, Ohio 


Credit Line 
Sir: 

Since 1940 I have received screen credits 
for Waterloo Bridge, Mrs. Miniver, Random 
Harvest, Command Decision, and others— 
most of them favorably reviewed by Time, 
yet my name was never mentioned. The 
same omission occurs in your Sept. 1 review 
of Me and the Colonel. The screenplay was 
written by S. N. Behrman and myself, For- 
give my vanity, but tell your readers of my 
existence 





GEORGE FROESCHEL 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Frank Appraisal 
Sir: ! 

Although Frank Sinatra is no favorite of 
mine, I cannot help but feel your Show Biz 
editor is a bit of a bastard himself for his 
keyhole comments in your Aug. 25 issue. 

DONALD J. FISHER 
San Mateo, Calif. 
Sir: 

Exactly what does your magazine (the 
finest in its field) have against Frank Sina- 
tra (the finest in his field) ? 

AL AZOSE 
Seattle 
Sir: 

Just who does Frankie think he is? Thank 

heavens for those good old Methodists and 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you” 





There in the dark, your wife begins to cry 


HOW A PHONE CALL TO LIBERTY GETS YOU OUT OF BIG TROUBLE. It’s mid- 
night. You’re driving home in the rain. Then, suddenly . . . the skid. 
Luckily, neither of you is hurt. But the car is a wreck. And there in the 
dark, you hear your wife begin to cry. You tell her not to worry. Then you 
get to a phone and call the nearest Liberty Mutual branch office. 

You talk quickly, relate all the facts. Then you have your car taken to 
a garage. By the time you get home, it’s 2 am. Early the next morning, a 
Liberty claimsman phones, rechecks the facts, explains how your collision 
insurance covers the accident. He says Liberty will handle all the details, 
and, sure enough, they do. Before you know it, your claim is settled . . . 
your car is back on the road. 

This kind of quick service is yours in all 48 states — 24 hours a day — 
when you switch your car insurance to Liberty Mutual. It’s economical, 
too. Each year Liberty has returned substantial savings to its auto insur- 
ance policyholders. 
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Savings on car insurance 


Substantial savings re- 
turned to policyholders 
are one good reason thou 
sands of U.S. car owners 
have switched to Liberty 
when their old policies ex- 


pired. Most of our policy- 


holders, in fact, have come 
to us from other compa- 
nies. To get Liberty's direct 
service, fine protection, 
just write or phone. We'll 
take care of the rest 





PHILCO ANNOUNCES A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 


HIGH FIDELITY FY olitron Sound System 


> 
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MODEL 


1907-8 
Sound so true you can’t believe it’s from a record! 
New Philco High Fidelity Is so true, so far ahead of anything 
you've heard, it makes today’s high fidelity almost primitive! 
Philco’s Fidelitron Sound System, most accurately balanced 
ever assembled, adds two ful! octaves to ordinary high fidelity! 
Every Philco model plays regular records, all speeds, plus new 
stereophonic records. Now you can buy and play stereo records 
right away—without sacrificing quality! Then to enjoy genuine 
stereophonic sound, just plug in a matching amplifier-speaker 





unit, there's nothing to change 
LOOK AHEAD... and you'll choose PHILCO> 


Fidelitron Sound Projector — 
with exclusive arched design. PECUNCATION P © CHANGE W « 








From our Cantonesian Collection . .. 
a buffet that reflec 
and refinement of Oriental design. 
Deep-toned walnut sparked with 
polished brass. Travertine top. 
62” wide, 20” deep, 294” high. 
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Heritage Furniture, luc., Dept. T-9, 
High Point, NOC DESIGN x CRAFTSMANSHIP 


] others who put up a howl in Madison. 


Frankie Boy has a lot to learn before he is 
put out to pasture 
WiLiaM G. PATTERSON 
Minister 
The Canal Winchester Methodist Church 
Canal Winchester, Ohio 


Coffee Break 
Sir 
Why the fuss about Brazil’s so-called in- 
flation? If they can sell only 260,000 bags 
of surplus coffee for an “unexpected $15 bil- 
lion” | Aug. 15], perhaps the U.S. can borrow 
from Brazil 
Jr REED 
Tokyo 
Sir: 
$15 million? 
E. Roprnson 
New York City 


@ Yes.—Ep. 


Gruesome Scenes 


Sir 
Time should consider publishing two edi- 
tions; one for those of us interested in the 


complete story, and the other for your read- 

ers who wish to view the world through 

rose-colored glasses, such as those who ob- 

jected to your Iraqi assassination pictures. 
C. E. RYDER 

Saint John, N.B 

Sir: 

I suggest that your readers take a look at 
some pictures of American lynchings, the 
Hungarian revolt, etc. before pontificating on 
the capabilities of the Arab masses. 

RAYMOND D. SMITH 
Pittsburgh 


Contraceptive Controversy 
Sir 

Should Catholics, when they are in a po- 
sition to do so, stop non-Catholic doctors 


from prescribing contraceptives for non- 
Catholic patients? Most American Catho- 
lics would answer, “Of course not.” But 


Catholics are riled when Government funds, 
i¢., tax payments, are connected with the 
spread of a device they believe seriously 
immoral. 

WARREN S. QuINN 
Chicago 
Sir: 

The Church of Rome has not changed— 
only its methods have changed. Political ac- 
tion, subtle legal pressures and blacklisting 
are used today to supplant the rack and the 
stake of yesterday 

CHARLES R, GALE 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


Sir 

If Roman Catholics wish their women to 
play the role, and I quote H. L. Mencken, of 
“me brood sows,” let them. Why do they 
attempt, however, to force their archaic, 
medieval, and unscientific ideas on more en- 
lightened peoples? 
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S. J. Lewis Jr. 
Augusta, Ga 
Sir 
In regard to the letter of Ralph Raming 
{Aug. 25]: if our celibacy disqualifies us 
from making decisions concerning the marital 
state, why then do so many people keep 
coming to us for advice concerning such 
matters? Does a doctor have to suffer from 
every conceivable disease before he can pre- 
scribe cures for them? 
(Tue Rev.) Epwarp J. NERODA 
Immaculate Conception Church 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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The beauty of concrete block 


The lace-like concrete wall that 
screens this California factory is 


made of concrete block. It’s an 
example of commercial building 
design that harmonizes with sur- 
roundings, enhances a commu- 
nity’slook. And this prize-winning 
project by Architect Edward 
Stone is an example of the versa- 


Maker of PORTLAND and special cements 
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tility of the concrete block con- 
Struction that is being used to 
warmth and interest to 
buildings of all kinds. Concrete 


blocks may be made in a wide 


give 


variety of designs, shapes and 
sizes. The utility and economy as 
well as the beauty of concrete 
block construction are bringing 
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Universal Atlas Cement 


it to the attention of planners, 
builders and users of all types of 
Structures—another example of 
the versatility of concrete, 

Universal Atlas is a major supplier of 
modern, versatile building ma- 
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nited States Steel Corpora- 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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United States Steel 
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Are you flying from New York to London? London to Rome? 
Bombay to Singapore? Hong Kong to Tokyo? 


Between almost any two cities you'd care to name... 
anywhere on the globe...you can today BOOK BOAC. 

Between many of these points, you can shorten 
the distance by flying jet. 

With today’s jet-powered Britannias and tomor- 
row’s “pure jet” (i.e. propellerless) Comet 4’s, you 
will fly two of the fastest, most restful, vibrationless, 
passenger aircraft in the world. 

The Comet 4, for example, recently flew New York 
to London, her 537.8-miles-per-hour trip taking less 


British Overseas Airways Corporation yf es 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago Detroit, San Francisco, Montreal, Ofices al 


Washington, ‘Toronto 


shortest distance between two points 
is a JET line! 
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than 6% hours, shaving 1 hour, 17 minutes off the 
record for an Atlantic crossing! (Her scheduled flights 
will be open to BOAC passengers later this year.) 

All over the globe, over 1000 routes are offered you 
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HEN the world crisis shifted last 

week to the Formosa Strait, 
Kansas-born, Philippines-bred Jim 
Bell, chief of Time's Hong Kong bu- 
reau, was right on the spot. Riding a 
Chinese Nationalist supply ship for 
Quemoy, he had just clambered over 
the side into a landing barge when 
Communist gunboats launched a sur- 
prise night attack. Getting ashore after 
a hair-raising trip under Red fire, he 
“sprinted up the beach as fast as an 
aging correspondent in blue button- 
down collar, British slacks and a pair 
of loose loafers could sprint.” Three 
days later, airlifted off Quemoy by a 
Nationalist plane that took off under 
the nose of Communist guns, Bell was 
in Formosa learning from President 
Chiang Kai-shek in an exclusive inter- 
view that the U.S. Navy would convoy 
Nationalist supply vessels to Quemoy. 
Fast as his loafers could carry him, he 
sprinted aboard Vice Admiral Wallace 
M. Beakley’s Seventh Fleet flagship 
Helena to accompany the first U.S. 
daylight escort to Quemoy. For the 
product of Bell's sprints, see Foreicn 
News, The Turn of the Screw and 
Convoy for Quemoy. 


ENEVA, a place where statesmen 

once felt in command of history, 
was jammed last week with men who 
shape the world. As 5,000 scientists 
from 67 countries met for the second 
U.N. Atoms for Peace conference, the 
fission-and-fusion future unfolded in a 
staggering display of brains and ma- 
chinery. Nobody topped the U.S. ef- 
fort, a hugely successful reactor exhibit 
spiced with news that the world’s first 
controlled thermonuclear reaction may 
have been achieved at Los Alamos. For 
a report on one of the biggest scientific 
meetings ever held, see Sctence, Mon- 
ster Conference. 
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IKE the weatherman, _ political 

forecasters have need for ultra- 
sensitive barometers. Partisan winds 
can shift suddenly, quickening hopes in 
one camp, dashing dreams in the other. 
Poll Taker George Gallup's moistened 
finger has sensed a freshening Repub- 
lican breeze that could promise more 
campaign thunder and lightning than 
the Democrats had predicted. See 
NATIONAL Arrairs, Changing Cam- 
paign. And nowhere is a worrying 
Democrat more worried about chang- 
ing political pressures than in Cali- 
fornia. See NATIONAL AFFAIRS’ cover 
story, Just Plain Pat. 


BLARE of bands and crackling 

orders shattered the pine-land 
quiet near Colorado Springs. The giant 
$133 million motel-like complex of 
aluminum and glass was ready at last. 
Into the U.S. Air Force Academy 
marched 1,148 cadets to face a tough, 
four-year program with the broadest 
curriculum yet devised for future U.S. 
military leaders. For news of their 
first days, their curious customs, and 
lingo as well, see Epucation, Home 
of the Doolies. 
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How to increase your out-of-town sales... 


Ask for 
the order 


by Long Distance 





Out-of-town business is harder to come by 
these days. 


You have to work at it. 


You have to call on customers and 
prospects more often. 


You have to reach them fast. 
You have to ask for the order. 


You can do it all—quickly and cheaply— 
with the Long Distance phone at your elbow. 


Try it and see for yourself. 





Se ee Ne ET ee en ae a 

YOU SAVE MONEY 

i WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATION I 

| instead of Person-to-Person : BELL 

! Day Rates (first 3 minutes) Each Added ' 

' . 1 

For example: Ferson- te Station-to- Minute (ap nen TELEPH ONE 
H Bie a - a ~ i 

1 ashington, D.C, 5¢ ¢ 15¢ 1 TEM 
Little Rock to Nashville $145 $195 30¢ SYS 

I New York to 1 

- Columbus, Ohio $175 $125 35¢ : 

; Denver to Chicago $210 $150 40¢ : 

; Los Angeles to Boston $350 $250 65¢ ; 

} Add 10% Federal Excise Tax H 
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THE NATION 
On Call 


For the second time in seven weeks, the 
U.S. put its military power on the line to 
defend an ally from threat of attack. Last 
July's response to a cry of help from 
Lebanon was swift, effective and—as the 
world’s non-Communist governments were 
bound to note—unchallenged by the big- 
talking Communists. The Chinese Com- 
munist threats to conquer Formosa, and 
the stepped-up attacks on the offshore 
Nationalist island of Quemoy (see For- 
EIGN News), last week brought an equal- 
ly powerful presidential warning that the 
U.S. would not hesitate to counterattack, 
and it brought prompt deployment of U.S. 
fighting forces. New element in the Que- 
moy warning: the U.S. was prepared to 
retaliate by bombing the attacker's home 
bases if necessary. 

Taken together, the U.S. responses to 
threats by force were the most important 
foreign-policy moves since Korea. As no 
mere reassuring pronouncement could do, 
they guaranteed that the most powerful 
arms in the world were on call to defend 
national freedom, that in its attempt to 
work toward a just and foolproof peace 
the free world could deal from ready 
strength and not from weakness. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Newport Warning 


Hatless and prop-washed, John Foster 
Dulles stooped under the spinning rotor 
blades of the Marine helicopter that set 
him down on tiny Coaster’s Harbor Is- 
land in Narragansett Bay one morning 
last week. Rested from a recent vacation 
week, he made his way up the lawn into 
the headquarters building of Newport 
Naval Base and into President Eisen- 
hower's vacation office. The Secretary of 
State drew a chair up to the left of the 
President's desk, reported that he had fin- 
ished drafting the statement that they had 
been planning by phone for three days. 
“Let’s have a look at it.” said Ike. 

An hour and 45 minutes later, a few 
words edited to his liking, the President 
told Dulles to go ahead and release the 
historic 800-word document. Its clearly 
phrased message: the U.S. would fight if 
the Chinese Communists should move in 
on Quemoy, Little Quemoy or the Matsus. 

No Paper Tiger. Dulles went upstairs 
to a room crowded with 42 correspond- 
ents, adjusted his steel-rimmed glasses, 
and read the Newport Warning straight 


through. Then he made the message even 
plainer in a “background briefing” under 
the standard ground rule that he would be 
quoted only as an unnamed “high official,” 
until, two days later, angry ex-Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson announced to one 
and all the identity of the briefing officer. 





@ Similar retaliation would meet any hos- 
tile move against U.S. ships convoying 
Nationalist men and supplies through the 
Red picket line around Quemoy. The 
news behind this promise: orders had al- 
ready gone out to the Seventh Fleet to 
break the blockade by escorting Nation- 


EISENHOWER & Duties Discuss QueMoy Crists AT NEWPORT 
The message got through to Peking. 


By written or spoken word, Dulles laid 
down these points: 

@ The U.S. intends to go to the aid of the 
Chinese Nationalists “with fighting men” 
if Quemoy and Matsu are attacked, “would 
not wait until the situation was in ex- 
tremis” before going in. One reason: the 
Communists have made clear that the off- 
shore islands are but the first step to For- 
mosa. Though the U.S. would obviously 
not fight over possession of the tiniest 
islands, ‘‘perhaps awash part of the time,” 
it had drawn its no-trespassing line to in- 
clude the ones that counted. 

@ The U.S. would ignore the Chinese 
Communist ploy (see Foreign News) of 
claiming sovereignty over sea space 
twelve miles off its shore instead of with- 
in the normal three-mile limit. 

@ The U.S., if forced into counterattacks, 
would give back more than it got. If 
Communist aircraft attacked Quemoy or 
Formosa, U.S. forces might follow in hot 
pursuit to Communist mainland bases, 
might well bomb these bases. 





alist supply ships to within three miles of 
Quemoy—and perhaps all the way to the 
beach if Chiang’s gunboats failed to beat 
off Red raiders. 

@ The possibility that a counterattack on 
Red China might provoke the Russians 
had been weighed and allowed for before 
the Quemoy decisions were made. 

“Tf I were on the Chinese Communist 
side,’ summed up “Anonymous Spokes- 
man” Dulles, “I would think very hard 
before I went ahead on the face of this 
statement.” He also offered the diplo- 
matic carrot: if the Reds would renounce 
force, the U.S. was willing to continue 
efforts to negotiate a Formosan cease-fire 
(the subject of 54 of the 73 Geneva ses- 
sions), would consider Peking's claims, 
“however ill-founded as we may deem 
them to be.” 

Welcome Decision. Except for a bitter 
attack by ex-Secretary of State Acheson 
(“We seem to be drifting, either dazed or 
indifferent, toward war with China, a war 
without friends or allies’), the Newport 
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Warning provoked surprisingly _ little 
home-front criticism. And the message got 
through to Peking. Within two days, while 
the Reds eased off on their artillery bar- 
rages against Quemoy, Premier Chou En- 
lai picked up the Dulles proposal to ne- 
gotiate, called for new diplomatic talks at 
the ambassadorial level. 

News reports of Chou’s offer reached 
the White House just before the President 
flew into Washington for the day from 
Newport. After a two-hour luncheon ses- 
sion with all available National Security 
Council members, he and Dulles drafted a 
reply. Jacob Beam, U.S. Ambassador to 
Warsaw, was available to reopen talks 
with his Chinese opposite number, they 
wrote. “If the Chinese Communists are 
now prepared to respond, the United 
States welcomes that decision . . . Natu- 
rally . . . we will not in these talks be a 
party to any arrangement which would 
prejudice the rights of our ally, the Re- 
public of China.” 


THE SOUTH 


Drawing the Lines 

On the eve of this week's Supreme 
Court decision on the Little Rock school 
integration crisis, the traditional lines of 
basic national conflict were hardening 
around the South. The conflict: states 
rights v. federal law. In the South last 
week, as it had been through plantation 
growth, secession, civil war, surrender, re- 
construction and recovery, states’ rights 
was the legalistic bond that held most 
Southerners together. “We live in a fed- 
erated system,’ said Virginia’s courtly 
Governor J. Lindsay Almond Jr. in Rich- 
mond, “in which the Federal Government 
has no powers other than those delegated 
by the states.” “It must be remembered,” 
said Arkansas’ rabblerousing Governor 
Orval Faubus in Little Rock, “that the 
Federal Government is the creature of 
the states . . . We must either choose to 
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defend our rights or else surrender.” 

In Washington the hardening line was 
that the U.S. must stand for equal op- 
portunity for all citizens as defined by 
the Constitution and defended by the 
courts. 

Massive Resistance. In Richmond, 
Governor Almond, 60, able lawyer, one- 
time Commonwealth attorney general, big 
wheel in the machine of U.S. Senator 
Harry Byrd, was the man who struck the 
South’s first blow. He sent state troopers 
out of the capital to Norfolk, Charlottes- 
ville, Arlington, Prince Edward County, 
with a tough message warning the school 
boards not to assign Negroes to white 
schools under current pressure from fed- 
eral courts. Was his message a warning, 
above all, to the Norfolk school board not 
to carry out its announced intention of as- 
signing 17 Negroes to white schools? Said 
Almond; “Precisely that.” 

“This state can't secede from the Un- 
ion,” said he. But the moment the federal 
courts hand down “a final, unappealable, 
operating order” to integrate the state's 
public schools, he intends to invoke Vir- 
ginia’s new state laws of “massive resist- 
ance,” closing public schools, transferring 
students, state funds to new private 
schools, etc. Said Almond: “There’s no 
such thing as limited integration. It’s all 
integration—open the door and let us in, 
we'll do the rest and destroy you as rapidly 
as we can in the administrative processes 
of education.” 

But in Norfolk, Federal Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman sternly turned down a new 
schoolboard appeal to delay integration 
another year while reserving the right to 
rerule after the Supreme Court is heard 
from; and in Charlottesville, Federal 
Judge John Paul told Warren County that 
it could not keep Negro pupils out of 
white high schools—the Negro high 
schools there were nonexistent. 

Hymn of Hate. In Little Rock, Gov- 
ernor Faubus even translated states’ 





rights, in press conferences, TV shows and 
off-the-cuff statements, into a_ virtual 
hymn of hate. He went back on his state- 
ment before his meeting with President 
Eisenhower in Newport, R.I. last year that 
the Supreme Court’s 1954 desegregation de- 
cision must be obeyed. Lied he: “I was 
required to issue that statement as a basis 
for the negotiation with the White 
House.” He chewed out Little Rock’s 
man-in-the-middle School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom, for merely delaying high 
school’s opening until the Supreme Court 
could speak. Said Faubus: “It’s very much 
in the minds of the people . . . whether 
the Federal Government has any authori- 
ty whatsoever to interfere in the con- 
duct or the carrying out of public educa- 
tion in any state.” 

What if U.S. marshals were to enforce 
a Supreme Court order for integration? 
Said Faubus: “I will resist any federal 
force.” How? “I could close the schools.” 
He would not close the schools just to pre- 
vent integration, he added, but only if 
there was violence—a point that was sure- 
ly not lost on Little Rock advocates of re- 
sistance through violence. 

Nor was Orval Faubus Arkansas’ all. 
At the state Democratic convention in 
Little Rock at week’s end, none other 
than Arkansas’ distinguished Senator 
John McClellan declared that 1) “The 
Supreme Court should have the courage 
to acknowledge the error of its action in 
1954,” and 2) “The sovereign states must 
not become subservient to a dictatorial 
authority that is akin to the presidium of 
a centralized government such as is now 
the ruling power in Russia.” 

Counterstroke. Meanwhile the U.S. 
Justice Department took a hardening line 
of its own. Target: Georgia. For the first 
time Assistant Attorney General Wilson 
White, head of Justice’s new Civil Rights 
Division, invoked the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to stop violation of Negro voting 
rights in redneck-teeming, cotton-and- 
peanut-growing Terrell County, Ga. The 
Justice Department suit, filed in federal 
court in Columbus, Ga., charged that Ter- 
rell County registrars last year denied the 
vote to four Negro college graduates and 
one Tuskegee Institute-trained Marine 
Corps civilian employee on the grounds 
that they could not read or write or speak 
correctly. (Sample: one Negro pronounced 
“equity” as “eequity.’’) 

The action held promise of more to 
come, because under the Civil Rights 
Act, the Justice Department—instead of 
the victims themselves—can now seek re- 
dress, and from a federal judge rather 
than from a jury of local Southerners. 
Georgians protested in terms that hard- 
ened the lines even more. Said Georgia's 
Superior Court Judge Walter I. Geer: 
“Arrogant and unwarranted, a highhand- 
ed attempt on the part of radical Repub- 
lican leaders to intimidate the people.” 
Judge Geer issued orders to Terrell Coun- 
ty registrars to withhold voter records 
from federal agents if it took a special 
police force. 

Viewing these hardening lines, sympa- 
thetic to states’ rights, nonetheless de- 
termined to enforce federal law, President 
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Eisenhower called Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers into conference in Wash- 
ington at week's end to range over the 
nation-splitting dispute. Meanwhile, some- 
how, thousands of U.S. schoolchildren in 
thousands of U.S. communities were 
threading through legal _ hairsplitting 
hoodlum threats, racist hobgoblins, across 
small steps of progress and bridges of hope 
on their annual way back to school. 








° enae ° ° ° 
Hairsplitting in Virginia 
ARLINGTON, VA. (pop. 178,500), 
historic site of Robert E, Lee's man- 
sion, National Cemetery with graves 
of Civil War generals, and of 3,802 
Negro refugees from Confederacy, 
Tomb of Unknown Soldier World 
Wars IT and 11; a pleasant bedroom 
suburb of Washington, D.C.; many 
Federal Government workers from 
North, many new white refugees from 
Washington’s integrated school sys- 
tem, now 73% Negro. 


Federal Judge Albert V. Bryan last 
year ordered five Negroes into all-white 
schools, later stayed his order pending 
appeals, last week heard out lawyers of 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the Arlington County 
school board. The school board's defense 
the board had turned down all 30 Negro 
students now seeking admission to white 
schools not on grounds of race—presuma- 
bly because that hardly sits with the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954-55 decisions—but on 
one or more of five wholly nonracial 
criteria that varied from the barely rea- 
sonable to the ridiculous. 

Eleven out of the 30 Negroes were 
turned down, said the school board, be- 
cause they did not live within white- 
school-area boundaries as interpreted by 
the school board. Five Negroes trying to 
get into Washington-Lee High School 
turned down because Washington-Lee is 
overcrowded (which it is), were sent back 
not to nearby white schools, but back to 
the all-Negro school they came from. 
Twenty-one Negroes were turned down 
because their academic achievement was 





Necroes Leave Court iN ALEXANDRIA, VA, 
High |Qs rejected, 
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inadequate—whereupon the N.A.A.C.P.'s 
lawyers pointed out that one rejected 
Negro had an IQ of 126-137, another of 
112, that 13 out of the original 30 had 
IQs of t1oo-plus. The school board's 
fourth criterion was “psychological prob- 
lems.” and eight Negroes were turned 
down after their records had _ been 
checked by the Director of Psychological 
Research at the Virginia Department of 
Mental Hygiene and Hospitals. Sample 
psychological finding: “Shy.” 

That left five Negroes to go, and these, 
said the school board. failed to meet the 
last criterion—‘adaptability to new situ- 
ations.” Straightfaced. Arlington School 
Board Superintendent Ray E. Reid testi- 
fied that the five Negroes sure had ‘out 
standing qualities” to get through the 
first four criteria, but that was just why 
they ought not to be admitted to white 
schools. Reid's reasoning in white 
schools these young Negro leaders 
“would get feelings of inferiority” and 
would not be such good leaders. At 
last, under questioning, Reid admitted 
that the five criteria had not been ap- 
plied to Arlington’s whites. “So,” said an 
N.A.A.C.P. lawyer, “race was the factor.” 
At last, in a weak. barely audible voice 
Reid answered: “Yes.” 

Situation at week's end: 1) Judge 
Bryan deferred his ruling, let Arling- 
ton’s schools reopen segregated, pending 
the Supreme Court's decision; 2) the 
N.A.A.C.P, was able. in effect, to rest its 
own case on the school board’s farce. 


Hoodlums in Arkansas 

VAN BUREN, ARK. (pop. 7,300). 
once-important frontier post, stage- 
coach stopover on Arkansas River in 
north-central Arkansas, corn,  live- 
stock, true k-crop center, home town 
of Humorist Bob Burns, few Negroes. 


Thirteen Negro youngsters went back 
to Van Buren High School along with 
600 whites in Van Buren’s second year of 
court-ordered integration. They expected 
little if any trouble. Last year even Goy- 
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ernor Faubus boasted in his progressive 
moments about how successful integration 
had been in other places than Little Rock 
Central High School. Arkansas communi- 
ties integrated last year: Fort Smith. Fay- 
etteville, Bentonville, Charleston, Hoxie 
Ozark, Hot Springs, Van Buren. But this 
year the Negroes were welcomed back to 
Van Buren High by a band of qo to 
50 white boys. mostly duck-tailed types 
jeering, catcalling. howling. holding up 
placards that read: NIGGERS GO HOME! 
CHICKEN WHITES GO TO SCHOOL WITH 
jics! One night the whites burned a 
Negro in effigy on the school flagpole. 

The white hoodlums proclaimed a 
school strike, sent off a telegram to Gov 
ernor Faubus: IN ORDER TO STAY IN 
TEGRATION WE NEED YOUR HELP. Said 
Faubus, in theory a state Governor with 
police powers to dispel unlawful assem- 
blies: “I don’t know what to do about 
the Van Buren situation. I'll have to check 
into it.’’ And although the great majority 
of Van Buren’s white children ignored the 
strike call and went to school, it was the 
hoodlums who won. Number of Negroes 
attending Van Buren on the third day of 
school; not 13, but three. Number of 
Negroes attending on the fourth day 
not three, but none. Once more. court 
orders notwithstanding, Van Buren High 
was lily-white. 


Small Steps in N. Carolina 
CHARLOTTE (pop. 163,000) 
WINSTON-SALEM (pop. 120,200) 
GREENSBORO (pop. 120,100), 
prospering, industrialized, diversified 
tobacco, steel structures, chemicals, 
textiles, electronics, insurance offices, 
etc.—stately, segregated, forward-look- 
ing prototype cities of the New South, 
Great Southeast Empire, etc. 


For the second straight year in North 
Carolina, a handful of handpicked (for 
top grades, social graces) Negro school- 
children went to classes with whites—two 
in Charlotte, four in Winston-Salem, five 
in Greensboro—in Governor Luther Hart- 
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Wuirtes Block THE Way TO SCHOOL IN VAN BuREN, ARK. 
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well Hodges’ plan to permit a little inte- 
gration in order to stave off a lot. Last 
week, unlike last year, there was little 
violence. In Winston-Salem a couple of 
Ku Klux crosses were burned on a high 
school lawn, 200 out of 600 white stu- 
dents were transferred out of an integrat- 
ed elementary school at parents’ requests. 

One measure of North Carolina’s small 
steps: Rabble-Rouser John Kasper of New 
Jersey got booed and heckled in Char- 
lotte. saw his audience of 200 dwindle by 
boredom to 25 in Greensboro, got drowned 
out by a man operating a power saw (on 
Labor Day) in nearby Monroe, did not 
go to Winston-Salem at all. 


Hope in Kentucky 

FULTON, KY. (pop. 4,800), tree- 
lined streets, courthouse in square, fre- 
quently called Kentucky's “southern- 
most city” because of location on Ten- 
nessee State line, plantation tradition, 
Deep South accents. Named for 
Steamboat Inventor Robert Fulton but 
grew up around important, longtime 
Illinois Central Railroad junction; 
lately pressing industrialization cam- 
paign—WE WANT INDUSTRY! 


A vear ago Fulton was ordered to inte- 
grate by a federal court order, got a year’s 
delay because the term had already begun. 
The community used the year to good ad- 
vantage. There were no formal meetings, 
sermons, speeches or editorials, but com- 
munity leaders set up an informal living- 
room and street-corner campaign to tell 
the youngsters matter-of-factly that Sep- 
tember would bring integration and they 
should make the best of it. 

They did just that. Through opening 
week, as 20 Negroes joined 161 whites, 
classes proceeded without incident—and 
there were no adults hanging about on 
street corners outside. Boys choosing 
up sides for basketball chose Negro play- 
ers. Negroes and whites ate together in the 
school cafeteria, though not at the same 
tables. At assembly, whites and Negroes, 
getting less tentative by the minute, stood 
up and sang the school song On, Fulton 
High to the tune of Working on the 
Railroad (which many of their fathers, 
whites and Negroes, did). 

“Why,” said one happy teacher at 
week’s end, “they acted as if they'd been 
doing these things together forever.” To 
date. Governor Albert B. (“Happy”) 
Chandler's Kentucky has piled up a state- 
wide total of more than 11,000 Negro 
children integrated with 134,000 whites. 


THE NORTH 


Bitter End in Illinois 
COLP, ILL. (pop. 300), 80 miles 
southeast of East St. Louis in William- 
son County, sprawling, weather-faded, 
one coal mine—last of seven in area; 
about 50% Negro. 


Community last week opened up its 
grade school—integrated under Illinois 
law for the second straight year—for 60 
Negro pupils, 60 whites. For the second 
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year running only Negroes showed up. 
Reason: the parents of Colp’s white 
grade-school children chose to send them 
to grade schools in other communities 
where there are few Negroes, cost what it 
might. It does and will cost them $200 
extra per pupil per year. 


LABOR 
Hard-Boiled Egghead 


The scandal-smeared Teamsters Union 
boasts no handsomer showpiece than 


Harold Gibbons. 48, international vice 
president and President Jimmy Hoffa's 
left-hand man. He has been to college. 
lectured at Harvard. A slim, fit-looking 
man, he dresses in dignified executive 
grey, parades a lofty moral code: “Busi- 
ness ethics aren't good enough for trade 





Associated Press 
GIBBONS (ON RAILING) & HOFFA 
With the help of a pimp. 


unions.” But in just two days last week, 
Arkansas’ John McClellan’s Senate labor- 
rackets investigating committee stripped 
away the veneer. exposed Egghead Gib- 
bons as blood brother to the purple-jawed 
hoods and goons who have filed before the 
committee for two solid weeks. 

Billed as a cooperative witness, Gibbons 

showed up in Washington with two va- 
lises and a briefcase stuffed with union 
records. But the committee was not so 
interested in his luggage as it was in the 
dark record of his labor career, thoroughly 
documented by committee research and 
previous witnesses. Items: 
@ Far from abhorring violence, as Gib- 
bons piously testified, he is pretty good as 
an engineer of violence—as the evidence 
clearly showed. During a St. Louis cab 
strike in 1953, he used a crew of enforcers 
that included a procurer, a stickup man, 
a pimp who put his own wife in a bawdy- 
house, a Teamster arrested for shooting 
his mother. 
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@ Boss of a big, independent St. Louis 
distribution union, Gibbons in 1949 sold 
out to the Teamsters, dipping into his 
union treasury—without informing the 
membership—to help buy off officers of 
the Teamster local who were discarded in 
the merger. 

@ During his 17 years as a labor leader 
in St, Louis, Gibbons called 250 strikes in 
an established pattern of violence. Testi- 
fied St. Louis Police Captain Thomas L. 
Moran: “We did not find this violence in 
other unions—it was confined to the Gib- 
bons locals.” 

@ Gibbons admitted that in 1952-53 he 
armed his union officers with guns—and 
charged the holsters off against “office 
supplies.” 

The 23rd child of an Archibald Patch, 
Pa. coal miner, Gibbons has long kept his 
gun-barrel eves fixed on personal power. 
He armed himself with courses at the 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin, 
organized Chicago schoolteachers, then 
gravitated to St. Louis to stitch a handful 
of loose-knit locals into a Gibbons whole. 
When this was gathered into the Teamster 
fold, Hoffa and Gibbons formed an alli- 
ance under which Hoffa is the muscleman 
and Gibbons the strategist. “Gibbons,” 
Jimmy once said in undisguised admira- 
tion, “there are some men in Detroit who 
dislike me—but those fellows back there 
in St. Louis actually hate you.’ Hand in 
hand with Hoffa, Prince Hal rose to 
power. 

If anything. Egghead Gibbons’ commit- 
tee appearance proved only that preten- 
sions to learning can be a dangerous thing. 
Alternately arrogant (“I cannot be re- 
sponsible for the inadequacies of your 
staff”) and evasive (“Don't expect me to 
say yes or no in this instance”), Gibbons 
left the stand to rejoin the high-binding 
band that conducts Teamster affairs. It 
was very unlikely that smooth-talking 
Harold Gibbons would ever field another 
invitation to lecture at Harvard. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Care Everywhere 

The bluefish just wouldn't strike. Va- 
cationer Dwight Eisenhower, ensconced in 
a deck chair on the low stern of the Navy 
crash boat Queen Six, trolled for eight 
hours one day last week southwest of 
Newport, R.I. A novice in the sedentary 
sport of deep-sea fishing, he obviously 
missed the dry-fly casting in the frowned- 
upon (because of his heart) altitudes of 
Colorado's Rocky Mountain — brooks. 
Restlessly, he watched sunlight sparkle on 
fish hauled into nearby boats, then 
cracked orders by radiotelephone for his 
escort craft, full of ever-hovering Secret 
Service, to find out what bait the others 
were using. A neighboring cruiser shared 
its successful white feather jigs, and an- 
other provided wire lines for deeper troll- 
ing, but nothing worked until, on a tip 
messaged from a third helpful sportsman, 
the President ran into a sliver of luck: off 
Sandy Point, using a nickel-plated spoon, 
he hooked a single 20-in., 4-lb. bonito, 
hardly worth a tug on his heavy tackle. 
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He fished the rest of the day without a 
single strike. 

All week the little bothers weighed on a 
man who could not put aside one truly 
big one: the Quemoy crisis. Eisenhower, 
briefed regularly by calls from Washing- 
ton, spent much time on the direct White 
House telephone at Fort Adams’ “Quar- 
ters No. 1,” an eight-bedroom Victorian 
frame house under an old-fashioned man- 
sard roof. He pondered one of the most 
serious decisions of his Administration 
when Secretary Dulles came to the vaca- 
tion White House office to work out the 
draft note on the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu, Even the company of such close 
bridge and golfing friends as U.S. Ambas- 
sador John Hay Whitney and Washington 
Lawyer-Industrialist George E. Allen, 
roly-poly White House jester through the 
Roosevelt, Truman and Eisenhower re- 
gimes, failed to give the needed break 
from the world’s pressing worry. 

The tension showed plainest in his golf 
game, which he generally plays in the Sos 
with a concentration that banishes all 
other concerns. Though the rubbernecking 
crowds that bothered him last year were 
banned from the Newport Country Club 
this year, Ike's golf seemed to suffer from 
the stares of newsmen, who can watch the 
first six holes from the clubhouse. Press 
Secretary James Hagerty smilingly asked 
reporters not to follow the games too 
closely, but the ninth hole, a par four 
right by the clubhouse, continued to be a 
psychological sand trap worse than the 
course’s 130 real ones, a place for bogeys 
and double bogeys, Ike played six rounds 
in seven days, stayed in the gos most of 
the time, his strong long game suffered 
from a duffer’s tendency to fail to follow 
through on some drives, and his short 
game, never too good anyway, found him 
three-putting many a green. The Presi- 
dent, explained Golf Pro Norman Palmer, 
was “having trouble concentrating be- 
cause of world problems.” 

In his first week of vacation since April, 
the 67-year-old President also: 

q Signed into law rat bills passed by 
Congress, among them the $887 million 
aid-to-education program, a $42 million 
excise tax cut, the debt limit hike to $288 
billion, a 14-year extension to the farm 
surplus program that has already disposed 
of $4 billion worth of crops. 

@ Vetoed 14 bills, including an outsized 
$437 million subsidy to local airport con- 
struction and a $279 million authorization 
bill providing aid to distressed areas (It 
“would greatly diminish local responsibil- 
ity”). In other parts of his drive to hold 
deficits in check, he cut down on con- 
tracts for stockpiling strategic materials, 
called a virtual halt to a Democrat- 
inspired anti-recession housing program. 


POLITICS 
Changing Campaign 

The kind of U.S. that the Democrats 
were dreaming about just a year ago could 
hardly have voted any other way than 
Democratic in the 1958 elections. It was 
a U.S. of recession, rising unemployment, 
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farm poverty, militant unionism, weak- 
ened defenses—with executive decisions 
dominated by Congress and civil rights 
questions compromised smoothly in the 
Lyndon Johnson manner. But the big news 
of politics as the fall campaign opens is 
that the U.S. of autumn 1958 is not quite 
the land of Democratic dreams. Items: 

Resurgent Recovery. Prosperity is ris- 
ing, unemployment is dropping, and the 
Republicans have gained points because 
they have refused to push the panic but- 
ton on emergency tax cuts and all-out 
Government spending, stand firm on the 
doctrine that a sound economy would lead 
to a solid return to prosperity. 

Farm Prices. Thanks to lean years, the 
Democrats have made serious inroads into 
the state houses and congressional districts 
of the traditionally Republican Midwest. 
But 1958 has blessed farmers with boun- 
teous crops—and hiked farm income 22% 
above last year. Agriculture Secretary 





Conrad—Denver Post 
Lapor Day Picnic 


Ezra Taft Benson, once a Republican hair- 
shirt, is now generally regarded as a true 
prophet because he has consistently tried 
to bring some sense to the chaotic farm- 
subsidy program. 

Foreign Policy. To the surprise of the 
doom criers who predicted Communist ad- 
vances on every front, the Eisenhower 
Administration has won incalculable pres- 
tige for the U.S.—and domestic support 
from all political creeds—by sending 
troops to stop trouble in Lebanon and 
sending ships and planes in answer to Chi- 
nese Communist threats in the Far East. 

Defense Posture. Since Sputnik, the 
U.S. has placed four satellites of its own 
in space, sent two atom-powered subma- 
rines under the North Pole—unmistaka- 
ble evidence that the nation is technologi- 
cally equipped to counter the pressures 
and progress of Soviet Russia. 

Labor. Long the handmaiden of the 
Democratic Party, organized labor has suf- 
fered its worst shame in decades at the 
hands of the Senate’s McClellan labor- 


rackets investigating committee. The piti- 
less exposé of labor corruption by Demo- 
crat John McClellan has revolted the na- 
tion and emboldened Republicans to make 
labor reform a campaign issue, Last week 
the Denver County Republican leaders 
publicly endorsed a right-to-work consti- 
tutional amendment—a maneuver calcu- 
lated to lure some of the state’s 200,000 
independent voters. Congressional failure 
to pass the Kennedy-Ives labor-reform 
bill will be laid essentially to the Demo- 
crats in a Democrat-controlled Congress. 

Congressional Leadership. Far from 
knuckling under to Democratic congres- 
sional leaders, President Eisenhower de- 
manded, fought for and won important 
legislation—notably on foreign aid, educa- 
tion, reciprocal trade and defense reor- 
ganization—from the 85th Congress. 

Democratic politicians have been quiet- 
ly but furiously shifting positions as they 
detected the new trends (Time, Aug. 25). 
Last week Pollster George Gallup report- 
ed that a tide shift had come: for the first 
time since 1956, Republican fortunes are 
on the rise. The percentage of voters who 
want a Republican Congress has shifted 
from a low of 42% last May to 44%. The 
shift is only a bare 2%, and it shows that 
the Republicans have a long way to go. 
But it marks unmistakably the public 
awareness that conditions have changed, 
promises that the 1958 election can still 
be hard fought to a close finish. 


NEVADA 
Frazzled Cord 


For 30 years Businessman E. L. Cord 
talked rarely and acted boldly; as a re- 
sult, out of ships, airplanes, automobiles 
and real estate, Cord built a financial em- 
pire. Starting in 1956, he also got his feet 
wet in Nevada politics (as a state sena- 
tor), and enjoyed the sensation. By last 
spring, as a result, a new empire was shap- 
ing up. A Cord machine dominated the 
state Democratic convention, paved the 
path for Errett Lobban Cord to become 
governor (Time, May 19). 

But apparently Businessman Cord for- 
got that successful politicians talk often 
and act cautiously. Cord somehow never 
filed for governor, gave no reason, left an 
impression that his health was poor. In- 
cautiously he backed lackluster Harvey 
Dickerson, 53, Nevada attorney general 
and a habitual also-ran, for the governor's 
nomination, unabashedly poured an esti- 
mated $75,000 into Dickerson’s campaign. 
When enterprising Dickerson Opponent 
Grant Sawyer, Elko County district at- 
torney, cried that Cord was buying the 
governor's mansion just as he had bought 
corporations, tight-lipped Politician Cord 
ignored the charge. The impression took 
root; by last week Nevadans had decided 
they did not like Cord. Underdog Sawyer, 
39, handily ( 20,168-13,345) whipped Cord- 
man Dickerson in the primary, is expected 
to give Republican Governor Charles Rus- 
sell, running for re-election, a hard time 
in November, Down the drain with Loser 
Dickerson went not only E.L.’s $75,000 
but also his chances of running Nevada. 
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Democratic CANDIDATE BROWN IN Los ANGELES 
A Republican coattail and a Democratic swing. 


CALIFORNIA 
Just Plain Pat 


(See Cover) 

California's Attorney General “Pat” 
Brown marched across the lobby of San 
Diego's U.S. Grant Hotel, his stocky body 
(5 ft. 10 in., 200 lbs.) rolling like a sea 
captain’s, his brown hair carefully slicked 
with Vaseline Hair Tonic, his ample jowl 
set with fierce, self-conscious determina- 
tion. Suddenly he stopped, whirled, 
brought the men behind him to a skidding 
halt. “Where is everybody?” cried Pat 
Brown. “Anybody missing? Are we ready 
to go?” An aide soothed him: “Don't 
worry, Pat. Everybody’s here.’ Brown 
looked carefully around just to make sure. 
“Well,” he explained, “I want to get out 
there while people are still going to work.” 
He spun, led the way out the door, clam- 
bered into a Plymouth station wagon. Ed- 
mund Gerald Brown, 53, Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of California, odds-on 
favorite in what may be the most impor- 
tant contest of Election Year 1958, was on 
his way to a 6:15 a.m. appointment with 
destiny. He did not intend to be late. 

Destiny was waiting last week on the 
San Diego waterfront, where Pat Brown 
“officially” opened his campaign against 
William Fife Knowland, 50, retired as 
Republican leader of the U.S. Senate to 
run for Governor in California. 

Point of Departure. Arriving on the 
waterfront, Brown jumped from his car, 
plunged through the low-hanging fog to 
the point where hundreds of workmen 
were converging on the Star & Crescent 
ferry slip, ready to ride to their Navy 
shipyard jobs on North Island. “I’m Pat 
Brown!” cried Candidate Brown, reaching 
for workmen's hands as if they were gold 
nuggets. One, two, three workmen hurried 
past, heads down, clutching their lunch 
boxes, leaving Pat’s hand dangling in mid- 
air. A ferry attendant came up, told 
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Brown he was blocking the entrance, or- 
dered him to one side. Brown stepped 
away, looked suspiciously at several pi- 
geons flapping close overhead, glanced sus- 
piciously at the shoulders of his fresh 
grey suit. Thirty paces in front, his aides 
worked at their cheerleading tasks. “Shake 
hands with Pat Brown,” they shouted, 
“your candidate for Governor.” 

Somehow the incantation began to 
work. “Hi, Pat.” came a workman's voice. 
Hands reached out to grasp Pat’s. “Morn- 
ing, Patrick,” came a greeting. Then an- 
other and another: “Good luck, Pat” and 
“Give ‘em hell, Pat.” Pat Brown grinned 
happily, pumped hands with a proficiency 
that would make Estes Kefauver seem 
like a subway straphanger. “Hey,” he 
cried to no one in particular. “I feel a 
speech coming on.” Candidate Brown was 
in his element, doing what he knows and 
likes best. He was being just plain Pat, 
making himself liked—and running well 
ahead of the opposition. 

Point of Agreement. Just six days be- 
fore, also in San Diego, the opposition 
candidate, an entirely different sort of 
man, had opened an entirely different sort 
of campaign. William Fife Knowland 
came not to be liked but to demand re- 
spect. Outside San Diego’s Russ Audito- 
rium, big, dead-serious Bill Knowland 
seemed incongruous against the stock 
California political backdrop—a marimba 
band, Japanese girls, a flame swallower in 
vaquero costume. Knowland moved care- 
fully among some 300 people, here paus- 
ing for a solemn word, there posing with 
a tight grin for a photograph, all the while 
working toward the speaker's platform. 
Once he got there, Knowland wasted little 
time on howdy-dos, plowed straight away 
into his speech. “I know of no campaign,” 
rumbled Oakland Tribune Assistant Pub- 
lisher Knowland, “that may determine the 
fate of California and the U.S. as much 
as this one.” 





On that single point, just plain Pat and 
just plain U.S. Senator William Fife 
Knowland are in complete agreement. 
California is the second largest (13,600,- 
000, against New York's 15,800,000) and 
fastest growing (at a breakneck clip of 
500,000 a year since 1950) state in the 
Union. In its infinite variety, in profes- 
sionally sophisticated San Francisco and 
professionally unsophisticated Los Angeles, 
in the big cotton growers of the Imperial 
and San Joaquin valleys and the lettuce 
growers of the Salinas Valley, in Okies 
and Arkies come to suburban prosperity, 
in oil drillers and gold diggers and pen- 
sioners and professors, California provides 
a political spectrum that can cast its 
colors nationwide. 

At a highly practical level, the Brown- 
Knowland race can shape California pol- 
itics for years to come. California's dele- 
gation to the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives now stands at 13 Democrats to 17 
Republicans from 30 districts carefully 
gerrymandered by a state legislature long 
under G.O.P. control. But after the 1960 
census, California will probably rate 37 
House seats (v. 40 for New York). If Pat 
Brown can lead his party to an across- 
the-board sweep this year and come even 
close to maintaining his pace while in of- 
fice, then a Democratic state legislature 
will control the post-census redistricting in 
1961. Already Democratic planners have 
figured out how to gerrymander for 22 
shoo-in Democratic districts against 15 
Republican possibles. 

Heavy Stakes. More than that, Cali- 
fornia’s gubernatorial battle probably will 
exert a profound influence on the presi- 
dential election of 1960. Rarely have so 
many presidential hopefuls had heavy 
stakes in a state election. Among them: 

WittiAm Know tanp himself has aimed 
at the White House since boyhood, left 
Washington partly because he thought 
Sacramento would be a better jumping- 





Democrat ENGLE 
All alone. 
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off place for the presidency. A loss to 
Brown would wreck Knowland’s chances. 

Vice PresiweNt RICHARD NIXON is 
caught between the furiously 
forces of Bill Knowland and Republican 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight, the G.O.P. 
Senate candidate. Unless Nixon can patch 
things up, a Democratic sweep figures to 
cost him heavily in prestige and in the 
benefits of a strong Republican Party in 
his home state. 

MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRAT JOHN KEN- 
NEDY has long counted on the California 
presidential primary as his best chance to 
show dramatic vote-getting talents. But a 
Brown victory would shut Kennedy com- 
pletely out of California. If Brown wins, 
he will almost automatically become a fa- 
vorite son candidate for President—and a 
genuine hot prospect for the Democratic 
nomination for Vice President. And al- 
though both he and Kennedy are Roman 
Catholics, that very fact would keep them 
from ever being on the same ticket. 

ApbLaI STEVENSON could only benefit 
by a Brown win. Pat Brown was one of 
Stevenson's presidential boosters in 1952, 
backed him strongly again in 1956. Urged 
on by powerful Stevenson Democrats in 
California, Brown would be agreeably in- 
clined Stevenson in 1960 and 
might hope to be Illinoisan Stevenson’s 
running mate. 

Weighty Burden. For a fellow who just 
wants to be liked, then, Candidate Pat 
Brown has awesome political responsibili- 
ties. In this as in countless other ways, he 
is an unlikely sort to carry such a burden. 
California Democrats look to Brown to 
lead them to their greatest victory in his- 
tory, yet many of those same Democrats 
distrust him as an ex-Republican who still 
rides the coattails of Republican heroes. 
“T want to make it very clear,” said Brown 
last week, “that I intend to guide our state 
government in the great tradition of Earl 
Warren and Hiram Johnson.” 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE KNOWLAND IN SAN DrEco 


On a roc 





Similarly, as the son of a professional 
gambler with a tragic genius for bucking a 
pair of aces against three deuces, Califor- 
nia's Brown is perhaps the most cautious 
bet hedger in U.S. politics, rarely moves 
without holding a Pat hand. Running for 
one of the nation’s biggest administrative 
jobs, he is a second-rate administrator 
with a notorious inability to make deci- 
sions. “He has limitless energy in meeting 
people but not the energy to cope with is- 
sues,” says a top California Democrat. 
Adds a close friend lamely: “While he 
may be a guy who is not too aggressive 
administratively, he frankly recognizes de- 
ficiencies where they appear. He is honest 
about them. It’s a real asset.” 

Above all eke, behind his hail-fellow 
heartiness, Pat Brown worrier. He 
worries about his weight. He worries about 


is a 
his clothes, is a meticulous dresser de- 
spite a tendency toward garterless socks 
that droop. He worries about having peo- 
ple disagree with him 
ery declarative sentence with a question 
“Don’t you think so?” He worries about 
his hold on the voters. “Frankly,” he 
confides, “I think I’m closer to the peo- 
ple of California than anyone since Hi- 
ram Johnson.” Then he asks: “Don’t you 
think so?" He worries about being liked 
he worries about being disliked, and he 
worries constantly about being under- 
stood. “You know,” says Pat Brown, “‘in 
all the things that have been written about 
me, nobody's ever captured me. To under- 
stand me, you have to understand my life. 

"| Was Miserable."" Edmund Gerald 
Brown was born April 21, 1905 in San 
Francisco's “Western Addition.” then a 
middle-class section of narrow homes with 


follows almost ev- 





stained-glass windows and Victorian gin- 
gerbread, now part of the city’s expanding 
Negro community. Pat's father, Edmund 
Joseph Brown, was a trim, likable man 
given to fancy gold watch chains, aro- 
matic cigars and second-best poker hands. 
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straight track. 


He prospered briefly with a Fillmore 
Street nickelodeon, ran shooting galleries, 
arcades, three-for-a-quarter photo shops. 
Finally, he bought an interest in a Tender 
loin district poker club, bucked his own 
game and ended on his uppers. 

Young Edmund, eldest of four children 
picked up pocket money carrying the San 
Francisco Call and Chronicle, was 
ter-than-average student, starred in extra- 
curricular activities. “I have always want- 
ed to be a leader,” he recalls. He won 
first prize in a grade school oratorical con- 
test, ended his speech with the deathless 
words: “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” That promptly got him dubbed 
Patrick Henry Brown—and he has been 
Pat Brown ever since. But leadership had 
its problems for cautious Pat Brown. He 
was easily the best-liked kid at San Fran- 
cisco’s Lowell High School, served as cheer- 
leader and wanted desperately to be elect- 
ed president of the student body. “But the 
captain of the football team was running,’ 
says Brown, “and I was afraid he would 
beat me.” Pat ran for secretary instead— 
and won, while the football captain was 
beaten for president by someone else. “As 
secretary,” says Brown, “I was miserable. 
I felt left out of things.” 

"Why I Left."" After high school he 


a bet- 


worked at odd jobs, tended the cigar 
counter in his father’s poker club, went 
to night classes at San Francisco Law 


School and was admitted to the bar in 
1927. But his real interest, then and now 
was in being liked, in being a leader—and 
a political career was inevitable. He ran 
as a Republican for assemblyman in 1928 
but the G.O.P. cx 
San Francisco, and Pat lost in the party 
primary. When he next ran for,public of- 
fice—in New Deal 
ocrat. “I’ve never regretted the change,’ 





etition was stiff in 





1939—he was a Dem- 


he tells his friends. “I’m not entirely 
satisfied with everything, but I have 
considerable more intellectual solace as 
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a Democrat than I had as a Republican.” 

Democrat Brown became a_ popular 
luncheon speaker on the subject, “Why I 
Left the Republican Party,” made hun- 
dreds of new friends, joined every organ- 
ization he could find (including the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, which he joined 
and quit in the 1930s, rejoined and quit 
again in the 1940s, when he finally discov- 
ered that it toed the Communist line. 
He ran for San Francisco County district 
attorney in 1939, lost, went out and made 
more friends, joined more clubs, ran again 
in 1943—and was elected. 

At the time he took office, Pat Brown 
had never tried a criminal case. But he 
surrounded himself with promising young 


hesitated, pondered, worried over post- 
card polls showing incumbent Republican 
Goodie Knight ahead of him. Finally 
Brown backed out, deciding to run for 
re-election as attorney general. Rarely 
referring to his Democratic running mates 
(part of a deal, snarled his enemies, for 
the support of the Republican Los An- 
geles Times), Pat Brown campaigned on 
a straight Pat Brown ticket—and won 
easily while the other Democrats got 
clobbered. 

Brown's 1954 refusal to run for Gov- 
ernor was attributable to his caution, not 
his lack of ambition. Early last year 
Democratic National Committeeman Paul 
Ziffren and then-State Chairman Roger 
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trial lawyers, moved hard against gam- 
bling and vice interests, wrote a good 
record, 

Straight Ticket. In 1946 California 
Democrats worked up a “package” slate 
of left-leaning candidates for state of- 
fices, and relatively conservative District 
Attorney Brown was the candidate for 
attorney general. “We traveled together 
and made speeches together,” he recalls. 
“The Republican newspapers wrapped us 
up in that package and we couldn't get 
out.” Result: a total Democratic loss. 
Since that day Pat Brown has run alone, 
lending little or no support to other Dem- 
ocratic nominees—including his current 
running mate, U.S. Representative Clair 
Engle, candidate for the Senate against 
Republican Goodie Knight. 

Elected attorney general in 1950, Law- 
yer Brown was California’s only major 
Democratic officeholder, plainly his par- 
ty’s best vote getter. He worked hard 
at staying that way, traveling constantly 
around the state, speaking to every group 
that would listen, shaking every hand 
within reach, In 1954 he was the obvi- 
ous Democratic choice for Governor, and 
party leaders begged him to run. Brown 
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Kent began sounding Brown out on his 
1958 intentions. They talked to him 
about running against Bill Knowland for 
the Senate. Brown gave them no answer. 
They talked to him about running against 
Goodie Knight for Governor. Brown gave 
them no answer. He studied innumerable 
postcard polls, drove Ziffren and Kent to 
distraction with his indecision, almost 
worried himself to death. 

Fatal Fracas. Then, incredibly, the 
Republicans made his decision for him: 
Bill Knowland announced that he was go- 
ing to quit the Senate, return to Cali- 
fornia and run for Governor. That meant 
fellow Republican Goodie Knight was 
going to be shoved right out of the Gov- 
ernor’s chair. 

Thus began one of the liveliest party 
brawls in California Republican history. 
Knight first threatened to fight Knowland 
to the finish. Then, under relentless pres- 
sure from Knowland friends, including 
the Los Angeles Times’s powerful Publish- 


%* From left: daughters Barbara and Kathleen, 
Brown Finance Chairman Nat Dumont, mother 
Ida Brown, wife Bernice, Pat, Son-in-Law Pat 
Casey, Son-in-Law Joe Kelly, daughter Cynthia 
Brown Kelly holding Kathleen Kelly. 


er Norman Chandler, Knight gave way, 
announced that he would run for Know- 
land's Senate seat. The Knight-Knowland 
fracas was what Pat Brown had been 
waiting for; while Bill Knowland and 
Goodie Knight were exchanging insults, 
Pat Brown announced his Democratic 
candidacy for Governor of California. 

Throughout the primary campaign. bit- 
ter Knight and Knowland forces worked 
desperately—and successfully—at cutting 
each other's Republican throats. Bill 
Knowland terrified his fellow Republi- 
cans by coming out foursquare for a 
right-to-work law. All other major Repub- 
lican candidates frantically disavowed the 
Knowland gambit, and organized labor 
went out against Knowland as never be- 
fore. But the most lasting effect of the 
Republican brawl was that it gave the 
Democrats the chance to attack a man 
of straightforward ways and impersonal 
honesty as a ruthless politician who had 
brutally shoved Goodie Knight aside to 
satisfy his own consuming ambitions. And 
who could better save California from 
such a tyrant than just plain Pat? 

On primary day Californians voted by 
the millions against the brawling Repub- 
licans (Time, June 16). For the first 
time in the 45-year history of Califor- 
nia’s famed cross-filing primary system, 
Democrats voted a straight party line, 
giving handsome pluralities to nearly all 
Democratic candidates, including Senato- 
rial Candidate Engle. Pat Brown, predict- 
ably, led the way, walloping Bill Know- 
land by an astonishing 662,000 votes. 

Changing Currents. With such a plu- 
rality, many a candidate would sit back 
on his fat margin, trusting to God, moth- 
erhood and still squabbling Republicans 
to keep him out of trouble. Brown knew 
better than anyone that post-primary fac- 
tors would still be working in his favor, 
e.g., on the November ballot will be a 
proposition to take tax exemptions away 
from Roman Catholic and other privately 
endowed schools; with a huge Catholic 
vote expected against that proposition, 
Catholic Brown can only be a beneficiary. 

But for all his foibles, Pat Brown has 
never yet been one to underrate an oppo- 
nent or to miss the slightest eddy in the 
political current. For one thing, Know- 
land, tied closely to his Senate duties until 
last month, is now stumping California 
from border to border and just such 
stumping won him his senatorial seat over 
big-name Democrat Will Rogers Jr. in 
1946. Knowland lacks Pat Brown's charm, 
but he knows what he thinks and says 
what he knows (Time, Jan. 14, 1957)— 
and just such a reputation won him the 
senatorial nomination on both tickets in 
1952. Conceivably, California’s independ- 
ent-minded voters, after a look at both 
candidates, might see more virtue in the 
man who can make up his mind as com- 
pared with the fellow who wants to please 
everybody. Moreover, in the primary Pat 
Brown had been able to retort to Know- 
land's right-to-work labor cry with his 
own recession-slanted back-to-work de- 
mands, California is now moving toward 
economic resurgence. More than that, 
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Knowland’s labor ideas, plainly stated 
and clearly understood, seem much more 
appealing in the light of a potentially 
dangerous West Coast strike by the cor- 
rupt Teamsters Union. 

But to overcome his primary setback, 
Bill Knowland faces a statistically stag- 
gering job. To come within 100,000 votes 
of Brown in November, Knowland must 
1) persuade seven of every ten registered 
Republicans to vote, 2) recapture the 
23% of the Republican primary vote he 
lost to Brown, and 3) increase his 15% 
slice of the Democratic primary vote to 
some 25% in November. 

Among Friends. That job might seem 
almost impossible to everyone except 
dogged Bill Knowland—and worried Pat 
Brown. Not for one moment since the pri- 
mary has Brown stopped running. Every 
day in every way, he keeps plugging. He 
finds little time to spend with his wife 
Bernice in their pleasant San Francisco 
home (the Browns have four children, 
including a son who is studying for the 
Jesuit priesthood). Indeed, for the first 
time since he first ran for assemblyman in 
San Francisco, Bernice has recently ac- 
companied him on campaign trips. 

One recent day Pat Brown started out 
from Sacramento to a political conference 
at Henry Kaiser's Lake Tahoe estate on 
the California-Nevada line. With him were 
a Tre correspondent, two aides and Ches- 
ter Reed, a dedicated retainer who keeps 
Brown's scrapbooks and drives his state- 
owned Cadillac. Candidly, refreshingly 
Pat Brown told of his life and times. Then, 
suddenly, he got excited. “Chester!” he 
cried. “How fast are we going? Why aren't 
we going faster?’’ Chester patiently point- 
ed out that a truck was dead ahead. “Oh,” 
said Pat. “Well, pass it when you can.” 
Calmly, he resumed the telling of his life 
Then: “Chester!” Said Chester: 
Yes?" Said Pat: “I think you can pass 
that truck here.” 

That night the group stopped at Cal- 
Neva, a popular gambling resort on the 
state line. Brown led the way into a 
swank hotel casino, then pulled up short. 
The place was swarming—but, tragically, 
with outstaters who might not recognize 
Pat Brown. Pat was baffled. He strode 
back and forth on the edge of the crowd, 
jaw tight, brow creased, eyes darting from 
face to face in search of the familiar. 
Finally he girded himseli, walked up to 
the registration desk to ask if there were 
any available rooms. The blunt answer: 
no. Crushed, Pat walked away while his 
two aides began telling the clerk who he 
was. Moments later the hotel manager 
hurried up, full of apologies. The manager 
immediately began calling people over to 
meet “the next Governor of California.” 
Pat Brown shook hands, slapped backs, 
made himself liked. So pleased was he 
that he later plunged on a dice table to 
the extent of one silver dollar (he lost, 
betting on eight the hard way). 

Pat Brown was happy. He was among 
friends. He was being liked. He was just 
plain Pat, running high, wide and hand- 
some ahead of a wounded but still dan- 
gerous Bill Knowland. 
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FAMILIES 
Intruder in the Night 


“Such a nice family.” decided Staten 
Island neighbors soon after Dr, and Mrs. 
Melvin Nimer summer-rented the red 
brick and grey shingle house at 242 Van- 
derbilt Avenue. Not that neighbors saw 
Dr. Nimer much; he was busy as a new 
resident in surgery at the massive (8o0o- 
bed) U.S. Public Health Service Hospital 
three blocks away, overlooking lower New 
York Harbor. But vivacious Loujean Nim- 
er, like her husband 31 years old, was 
friendly. So were crew-cut Melvin Jr., 8, 
toddling Gregory, 2, and even five-month- 
old Jennifer, born shortly before the Nim- 


standing over his bed a strange man in 
overalls and white mask. The boy 
screamed for his mother; Loujean dashed 
in from the next bedroom. The stranger 
wheeled, flicked a knife; Loujean stag- 
gered to her bed with wounds in breast 
and abdomen. Slight (5 ft. 7 in.), Dr. 
Nimer leaped at the assailant, wrestled 
the man down the stairs, into the kitchen. 
Beside a telephone the doctor collapsed 
with chest and abdomen ripped. 

Beside Loujean’s bed was a telephone 
extension. Clutching her crimsoning night- 
gown she dialed the operator, gasped: 
“Please help me! Call the police! We're 
being murdered here!” Eight-year-old 
Melvin, swallowing his fright, took the 
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ers came east from Phoenix. Such a nice 
family. 

To Mormons Melvin and Loujean Nim- 
er, there was no finer compliment. Since 
the autumn day in 1946 when Melvin hur- 
ried home from the Navy to Orem, Utah, 
and married his high school sweetheart, a 
nice family and a happy, secure family 
life had been their goals. Melvin got a 
pharmacy degree, decided to switch to 
medicine, went back to medical school 
at the University of Utah. Loujean helped 
out their budget by working as a secre- 
tary, did her housework nights while Mel- 
vin studied and first baby Melvin Jr. 
slept. After Melvin graduated, the family 
moved to Seattle where he interned in 
the Public Health Service Hospital, then 
to Phoenix, finally to Staten Island for 
his promising $5,700-a-year surgical post. 
In Staten Island the Nimers made the first 
payment on a new five-room, $18,000 
ranch house, excitedly got ready for the 
big move this week. 

Stranger in the Night. Home from a 
family picnic one day last week, the Nim- 
ers turned in early. Waking in the night, 
Melvin Jr. rubbed open his eyes, saw 








phone from the trembling hand. Said he, 
manfully: “Tell the police I'll be waiting 
downstairs outside for them.” Counseled 
the operator: “No. Stay inside. Stay by 
your mother.” 

Last Instruction. The cops found the 
house unrobbed and untouched, and no 
sure clue as to how the housebreaker had 
come or gone. The Nimers were conscious 
but in pain. One policeman tried to raise 
Melvin’s head from the kitchen floor; 
gently, Melvin ordered him not to, and 
braced his feet against a wall to ease his 
agony. While being carried to an ambu- 
lance on a stretcher, Loujean opened her 
eyes. Said she to a policeman: ‘Please 
feed the baby plain milk. No formula.” 

The cops scoured Staten Island, picked 
up suspects, kicked up lawns looking for a 
knife. They groped for explanations, e.g., 
maybe the killer was a psychotic from the 
hospital, checked records, bars, neighbors. 
But neither dragnet nor theories helped 
the Nimers. Soon after they were carried 
out and neighbors took the children away, 
Loujean and Melvin both died, and with 
them died the nice family and the dreams 
that had almost come true. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FORMOSA 
The Turn of the Screw 


After almost a month of excited bay- 
ing, the dogs of war subsided into a growl 
—still ominous but less noisy. 

At midweek, from President Eisenhow- 
er’s vacation residence in Newport, R.L., 
U.S. Secretary of State Dulles read off 
his stern warning to Red China (see Na- 
TIONAL ArFarRS). In Moscow the Soviet 
press blustered that, if the U.S. and Red 
China came to blows, Russia would help 
Peking “with everything at its disposal.” 
Peking itself, in a move clearly designed 
to lend color to future charges of “aggres- 
sion” by the U.S., proclaimed that hence- 
forth the limit of its territorial waters 
would be not three but twelve miles. This 
would mean, if the Reds could make it 
stick, that all of Quemoy and Matsu 
would be in Red China's waters. 

Already the Communists had _ estab- 
lished something close to a blockade of 
Quemoy. When the Chinese Nationalist 
navy early in the week tried to reinforce 
and supply the island, small, fast Commu- 
nist craft drove the bulk of the convoy 
back to the Pescadores, and U.S. newsmen 
who succeeded in getting to Quemoy (see 
below) reported that no significant ship- 
ping had reached it since the Communists 
opened up their artillery assault three 
weeks ago. Five days later, in response to 
the Communist blockade, two U.S. heavy 
cruisers and six U.S. destroyers escorted a 
pair of Nationalist supply ships to Que- 
moy’s three-mile limit in broad daylight. 
Said Nationalist Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek; “Now the problem of keeping 
the sea lanes open in the Formosa Strait 
is up to the Seventh Fleet.” 


Alarm & Excursion. As the screw tight- 
ened, governments around the world reg- 
istered concern. Overnight, Philippine 
President Carlos Garcia created a Na- 
tional Security Council that expressed 
support for the U.S. position on Formosa; 
but the President added that the Philippine 
Republic itself would go to war only “if 
the U.S. bases in the Philippines are at- 
tacked.” Canada’s Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker suggested that the U.N. take 
up the dispute—thereby playing into the 
hands of Peking, which has been fight- 
ing for years for acceptance into the U.N. 

Japanese Foreign Minister Aiichiro Fu- 
jiyama announced that during his immi- 
nent visit to the U.S. he would try to win 
some degree of control over Far East op- 
erations of U.S. forces based in Japan. 
Snapped India’s Nehru: “There is no 
doubt these islands will have to go to 
China, and this fact should be recognized 
and acted upon peacefully.” The British 
government, moved by its fisheries “war” 
with Iceland (see below) to take a stern 
stand against Peking’s new claim to a 
twelve-mile limit, publicly announced 
that it “fully shared’’ U.S. concern over 
events in the Formosa Strait. But in pri- 
vate, British Foreign Office spokesmen 
made no bones of their lack of enthusiasm 
at the prospect of active U.S. participa- 
tion in defense of the offshore islands. 

Time for Reflection. Even as U.S. 
allies fretted over the risks being run by 
Washington, Communist China abruptly 
changed tactics. After an emergency 
meeting of the Supreme State Council, 
Peking grandiloquently ordered a “general 
mobilization” of China's 600 million peo- 
ple “for the struggle against war provoca- 
tions by the American imperialists.” But 
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simultaneously, Premier Chou En-lai an- 
nounced that, “to settle the Sino- 
American dispute in the Taiwan area. . . 
the Chinese government is prepared to 
resume ambassador-level talks [with the 
U.S. |.” Furthermore, added Chou, Peking 
had “voluntarily” decided to suspend 
bombardment of the offshore islands “to 
give Chiang Kai-shek’s troops a chance 
for reflection. 

In most capitals Chou’s message and 
the U.S. response evoked sighs of relief. 
But one stern voice continued to remind 
the world that if Peking had indeed de- 
cided to loosen the screws for the time 
being, it would surely tighten them again 
one day. Asked what he thought Red 
intentions in the Formosa Strait really 
were, Chiang Kai-shek replied: “Their 
ultimate intention is to seize Taiwan.” 


Convoy for Quemoy 

One murky night last week a Chinese 
Nationalist convoy steamed west from the 
Formosa Strait’s Pescadores Islands to- 
ward the China coast. It consisted of a 
creaking, World War Il-type LSM, two 
small gunboats and a minesweeper. For 
two nights in a row it had turned back in 
the face of Communist gunfire before 
accomplishing its mission; delivering sup- 
plies and goo Chinese Nationalist rein- 
forcements to the island of Quemoy. This 
time some 30 newsmen and photographers 
were also aboard, among them Time Cor- 
respondent Jim Bell. Bell’s report: 


By midnight we were approaching the 
island and could clearly see the air bursts 
of artillery as Tatan, Little Quemoy and 
the south shore of Quemoy itself took 
their nightly lacing. Six miles south of 
Quemoy’s shallow coast we dropped an- 
chor, and three scuttle-nosed landing 
barges approached LSM 249. The sea was 
wicked, and the three landing craft had a 
hard time coming alongside. The transfer 
started about 12:30, but by 12:45 only 
half of us newsmen and 20 troops had 
managed to crawl down the nets and jump 
into the pitching boats. At that moment 
shooting broke out all around us. 

Our coxswain made a quick personal 
decision to execute the classic naval ma- 
neuver known as getting the hell out of 
here. Our escorts and minesweeper broke 
off and began firing back at the Commu- 
nist PTs and gunboats that had ambushed 
us. Blood-red tracers zipped, skipped and 
finally floated out like spent skyrocket 
bursts as they sought targets. Brilliant, 
diamond-bright air bursts from Commu- 
nist shore batteries to the east rained 
shrapnel down. Over the roar of small 
boats’ motors rose the baritone whump of 
Nationalist three-inchers and the chatter 
of both sides’ machine guns. 

Barbed-Wire Landing. In our landing 
craft we felt big as a whale. Several times 
tracers sought us out but did not find us. 
The battle-wise Chinese coxswain kept his 
head, stayed out of the line of fire, refused 
to allow his gunners to fire their two ma- 
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chine guns and give our position away. 
We were not touched, nor were the two 
other landing craft. For once the battle 
broke, it became a fire fight between the 
attacking Communists and our escorts. 
The Nationalists later claimed all but one 
of the attacking PTs and gunboats sunk, 
but I saw no explosions. One of the Na- 
tionalist gunboats got hit and was towed 
back to the Pescadores lying low in the 
water. The LSM turned back, its 
troops and supplies still on board. 

Our landing craft finally ducked clear 
of the firing and headed into Quemoy’s 
south coast. At 1:30 the bowlip slammed 
down, revealing a ghostly white beach. 
Communist shells were pounding over. We 
ran for it, and came smack up against 
barbed wire. Ducking into a bunker, we 
watched the second landing barge glide 
by like a sea monster, The third landing 
craft, carrying a group of U.S. military 
assistance advisory personnel, tore its bot- 
tom on an underwater barricade, and the 
U.S. officers, their gear lost, slogged ashore 
through neck-deep water. 

"Where Is There to Go?" The Que- 
moy we saw in the three days and nights 
before the Chinese Nationalist plane flew 
us out did not look as though it had been 
plastered with 140,000 rounds of artillery 
Only four shells have hit Quemoy Cit) 
where by day life goes on as usual in 
narrow streets lined by two-story houses, 
each with a shop below and family quar- 
ters above. You can buy pretty much 
what you want in Quemoy, although qual- 
ity is very shabby. Children scurry past, 
and dogs. pigs, ducks, chickens. 

Outside Quemoy City, smaller villages 
with their gracefully upswept, red tile 
pagoda roofs show more signs of war. In 
those parts of the island lying nearest to 
the Communist guns every other house 
has been hit. Yet surprisingly few have 
been demolished. Officially, 6,000 houses 
have been damaged, 600 totally destroyed. 
Civilian dead since Aug. 23 now ap- 
proaches 4o. The 53rd General Hospital, 
glaringly identified by two 4o-ft. red 
crosses painted on the roof, has been 
repeatedly hit. In the villages of Kuning- 
tou (Horsehead Point), opposite the big 
Communist port of Amoy, virtually every 
house has been hit. But the peasants re- 
main. “Where is there to go?” shrugged 
an old man standing by a blown-out wall. 
‘The shells go everywhere. We leave 
when we think there is going to be a 
shelling, but we have to live.” 

Dignity & Dugouts. Commander of all 
forces on Quemoy and outlying Nation- 
alist-held islands is General Hu Lien, 
whose men threw back 15,000 Communist 
invaders trying to land on Horsehead 
Point in October 1949. The general is a 
man of dignity. Asked if he had any 
response to Red surrender demands like 
U.S. General Anthony McAulifie’s World 
War Il “Nuts” to encircling Nazis, he 
said stiffly: “You forget General McAu- 
liffe was only a brigadier general. and I 
wear three stars.” 

His dignity, however, has not kept him 
from doing a beautiful job of preparing 
Quemoy against assault. Everywhere on 
the hilly island guns are dug in with con- 
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The general scorned a classic retort. 


crete and mountains of sandbags. The 
beaches are all mined, studded with nasty 
underwater barricades, and zeroed in for 
defensive fire. Back of every beach is a 
red-earth cave filled with well-equipped 
well-trained troops and back of them 
amid the black boulders that cover Que- 
moy’s hills are more positions, more 
troops. Whoever comes at these islands is 
going to get hurt. But. like any island 
Quemoy is vulnerable to blockade. The 
44.000 islanders do not even grow enough 
on their sandy hillsides to feed them- 
selves; food for the 100,000 Nationalist 
troops on Quemoy must, like their ammu- 
nition, be brought in from the outside. 

Whispering Nights. At night Quemoy 
and the surrounding islets are blacked 
out. [It is then that life tenses on Quemoy. 
Normally, Chinese talk at the top of their 
voices. But on Quemoy Chinese speak in 
whispers after dark, though the Commu- 
nists are miles away. Far out toward the 
China coast lies the outpost of Tatan, 
with its Nationalist garrison barely three 
miles from Amoy. The nights I watched 
every 15 minutes or so a searchlight on 
Tatan snapped on and scanned the water 
for any sign of an assault force setting out 
from Amoy. which lies so close that Ta- 
tan’s garrison can often smell its cooking 
odors. When the searchlight switched off, 
the Red guns would start up again. 


ICELAND 
The Codfish War 


Sweeping through a subarctic fog one 
morning last week. the Icelandic patrol 
boats Maria Julia and Thor bore down 
on a pair of British trawlers that had 
dropped their nets within seven miles of 
Iceland’s coast. The Icelanders had suc- 
ceeded in getting nine men aboard the 
trawler Northern Foam when the British 
frigate Eastbourne charged at flank speed 
onto the scene. The nine boarders were 
quickly subdued, bundled into a motor 


Thor. But 


launch and ferried back to 
Thor’s skipper refused to accept them, on 
grounds that the British had used coer- 
cion in removing them from the trawler. 
Reluctantly, the skipper of the East- 
bourne took the Icelanders aboard his own 
ship—not as prisoners, but as “guests” 
of the British Admiralty. 

Meanwhile, the Maria Julia pulled 
alongside the trawler Lifeguard with an- 
other boarding party ready to leap. But 
as the two ships tossed and rolled, the 
Icelandic boat was holed above the wa- 
terline by the Lifeguard’s hull, and her 
boarders beaten back by a flourish of Brit 
ish boathooks and axes backed up by the 
threat of fire hoses primed with steaming 
water from the Lifeguard’s boilers. 

When news of this bloodless defeat 
reached Iceland's capital of Reykjavik 
outraged citizens massed before the resi- 
dence of Britain's Ambassador Andrew 
G. Gilchrist, began pitching stones and 
bricks. Inside, Ambassador Gilchrist, a 
48-year-old Scot with a Vandyke beard 
reacted in the approved pukka sahib 
tradition. He put on a bagpipe record- 
ing to drown out the shouts from the 
street, and remarked of the mob’s marks- 
manship that “if they were cricket play- 
ers, they would be better shots.” He 
further daunted the unruly natives by 
walking his dog at the height of the 
uproar and coolly staring down the near- 
est mobsters. “Nothing to it.” he re- 
marked casually, returning to his window- 
shattered residence. 

Quarrel with Overtones. These odd en- 
counters were the opening skirmishes in a 
conflict with deadly serious overtones. Ice- 
land is a NATO member, and the U 
airbase at Keflavik is a keystone in NATO 
defense. Yet in their anger at Britain, Ice- 
landers, spurred on by Minister of Fish- 
eries Ludvik Josepsson, a Communist, 
were muttering about withdrawing from 
NATO and closing down the U.S. airfield. 

The quarrel grew from Iceland's uni- 
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lateral decision to extend its territorial 
waters to a twelve-mile limit and to ban 
fishing by foreigners within that area 
(Troe, June 16). Britain's answer was to 
escort its trawler fleet with frigates of the 
Royal Navy, far more powerful than the 
one-gun patrol boats of the Icelandic 
coast guard. The British point: if Iceland 
gets away with a twelve-mile limit, other 
nations with valuable fishing grounds— 
Norway, Denmark, Canada—might follow 
suit. 

Trying to avoid a “codfish war” with 
Iceland, Britain had offered two compro- 
mise plans, one based on a six-mile limit, 
the other on a maximum permissible catch 
for non-Icelandic ships. So far, Iceland 
had refused to consider either offer, and 
last week Reykjavik papers were claiming 
that victory over the British was immi- 
nent. They warned that the names of 
British trawlers inside the twelve-mile 
limit were known, and if ever they had to 
shelter in Icelandic ports against the sav- 
age autumn gales, the captains would be 
subject to arrest and fines. At week's end 
the captain of the British frigate Russell 
charged that the Icelandic patrol boat 
Aegir had “plainly” tried to ram him, and 
threatened to blow the Aegir out of the 
water if the attempt was repeated. 

A Question of Size. The Soviet Union. 
which has offered Iceland a $3,000,000 
credit toward the purchase of new fishing 
boats built in East Germany, jumped 
with heavy-footed glee into this wrangle. 
Pravda, in an article headed “Modern 
Pirates,” labeled Britain as an “aggressor” 
who looks at international law “through 
gun barrels.” (Asked how he could rec- 
oncile Britain's treatment of Iceland with 
its tacit acceptance of Russia's twelve- 
mile limit, one British official replied with 
rare candor: “The Russians have got 
bigger gunboats.” ) 

The U.S., uneasy because Iceland is 
the only NATO member economically de- 
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pendent on Russian trade (30% of Ice- 
land’s exports go to the U.S.S.R.; its im- 
ports from Russia have more than dou- 
bled since 1934), is counseling restraint 
on both sides. Yet in a showdown, the 
U.S. must stand with Britain—for to do 
otherwise would be to cut the ground out 
from under U.S. rejection of the twelve- 
mile limit now claimed by Red China. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Notting Hill Nights 

Fortnight ago, when Britain suffered its 
first race riots (Time, Sept. 8), most Brit- 
ons were inclined to dismiss them as a 
shocking but temporary aberration. Last 
week, in shame and humiliation, English- 
men learned that racism had become part 
of the British way of life. 

Every night last week—except twice 
when it rained—the mobs surged through 
London's seedy Notting Hill and Padding- 
ton districts. In Latimer Road, Soapbox- 
er Jeffrey Hamm roared that Fascist Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s Union Movement had 
warned five years ago that racial flare-ups 
would result’ from the government's 
“open-door” policy to Negroes from the 
colonies and Commonwealth. “Deport col- 
ored people found guilty of crime!” he 
shouted. From the crowd of 2,000 teen- 
agers came a hissing, ecstatic “Yesss!” 
A carload of Negroes went slowly by, and 
200 screaming Teddy boys peeled off from 
the crowd, chased after it. 

On Ledbury Road, hoodlums worked 
systematically down the street hurling 
bricks and milk bottles at every house 
where Negroes lived. When they reached 
a Negro bar called the Calypso Club, 
three Molotov cocktails (bottles filled 
with gasoline ignited by a wick) were 
hurled out at the crowd. “Kill the bloody 
spades!” shrieked a 15-year-old Teddy 
boy. Others took up the cry—but it 
changed to “Kill the bloody coppers!” as 


truncheon-flailing police surged into the 
mob. Dozens were arrested and police sta- 
tions stacked up piles of bicycle chains 
and tire irons, flick knives and nail-stud- 
ded belts taken from the rioters, “It's be- 
come a teen-age sport,”” said the officer in 
charge of West London night operations. 

The Lesson of Little Rock. Why were 
they doing it? “I reckon Little Rock 
learned us a lesson,” snarled one Teddy 
boy. Ranted a black-bearded ex-service- 
man: “I'm a nigger hater all right. I hap- 
pen to love this country of mine. . . Be- 
fore the war we were supreme beings— 
30,000 of us kept one-third of the earth’s 
surface in order. We've got to keep the 
blacks down or they'll take over like Hit- 
ler did."* And a Times reporter noted 
that the hoodlums came from all over 
London, even from areas where there 
were no Negroes, “because these stunted, 
pallid thugs like the chance of violence 
without danger.” 

Rising Tide. As Commonwealth min- 
isters from the West Indies and Africa 
tlew hastily into London to express “grave 
concern” over the continuing riots, the 
British government seemed to be more 
than ever at a loss just what to do about 
it. Home Secretary R. A. Butler, speaking 
to a Conservative rally at Saffron Wal- 
den, carefully avoided committing him- 
self to anything. “It has always been the 
right of British citizenship to come in and 
out of the mother country at will, and it 
will need considerable force of argument 
to alter this policy,” he said. On the other 
hand, Butler noted that even “before 
these incidents we have been reviewing 
the volume of colored immigration and 
what happens to those who come here 
from our Commonwealth countries.” 

In his hint at the possibility of some 
kind of restrictions on nonwhite immigra- 
tion to Britain, Butler was in tune with an 
increasingly vocal segment of British opin- 
ion. The Trades Union Congress (see be- 
low) last week condemned any proposal 
to raise bars against Commonwealth non- 
whites and the Labor Party planned to in- 
sert an antidiscrimination plank in- its 
next election program. Yet three of Lon- 
don’s twelve leading newspapers—the 
Daily Mail, Daily Mirror and Daily Tele- 
graph—supported restrictions as did a 
growing number of Tory M.P.s and a few 
Laborites. And at week's end the Daily 
Express announced that it had surveyed 
Britons on the desirability of restriction. 
The results: 79.1% in favor of restric- 
tions, only 14.2% opposed. 


Red Pockets 


Beneath the bright white lights of 
Bournemouth’s Pavilion—more common- 
ly switched on for comedians and jugglers 
entertaining the seaside resort trade— 
Britain's trade-union movement showed 
its age last week. World War II and 
service in Britain’s postwar Labor gov- 
ernment have given the brash, rash revo- 
lutionaries of yesteryear a more mature 
sense of responsibility, a new aura of 


* In Great Britain there are 50 million whites, 
200,000 coloreds. 
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Parts Poutce 


BEATING BACK COMMUNIST RIOTERS 





Paris-Match 


De GauLLe Hartinc His New Constitution 


Behind in the battle for propaganda, ahead in the battle for votes. 


middle-class respectability. Less anxious 
to “nationalize everything,” more alert 
to the Communist menace in their ranks 
the leaders of the Trades Union Con- 
gress (8,377,325 members in 185 affiliated 
unions) have moved steadily to the right 
in recent years. But despite this right 
turn, some pockets of militant Commu- 
still the movement. 
Biggest pocket is the Electrical Trades 
Union, whose 239,334 members are con- 
trolled by Communist President Frank 
Foulkes and Communist General Secre- 
tary Frank Haxell. And the opening ses- 
sion of the goth annual meeting of the 
T.U.C. last week found the Red electri- 
cians in a peculiarly vulnerable position 
although 38-year-old E.T.U. Member Les- 
lie Cannon had 
to the congress by the union's member- 
ship, Frank Foulkes and “Squeaky” Hax- 
ell had him 
he had Communist 


disgust 


nism remain in 


delegat 





been elected a 


to accredit because 
quit the Party in 
over repression of the 
Hungarian revolution. But when fiercely 
anti-Communist Labor M.P. Walter Pad- 
ley jumped to the rostrum to demand a 
debate on this piece of party-lining high 
handedness, the congress exploded into 
in angry uproar. With Cannon 
on from the visitors’ gallery, Communist 
Foulkes defiantly proclaimed that it was 
nobody el whom the E.T.U. 
I don’t like Walter Padley,” 
shouted Foulkes, “but I don’t try to stop 
his union sending him here. 

Ringir bell for order, T.U.C. Presi- 
dent Tom Yates tacitly endorsed Foulkes’s 
position, quickly passed on to less con- 
troversial issues. But the incident left a 
bad taste in many a British mouth. 


refused 


Russian 


looking 





se’s business 








accredited. 













Sug- 





gesting that the T.U.C. pass rule ban- 
ning Reds from office in its affiliated 
unions, the liberal Manchester Guardian 
asked: “Why should democratic trade 


unionists be expected to put up with Com- 
munists as a matter of political course?” 
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FRANCE 
The Uninvited 


The time is 6:30 p.m., 88 years to the 
day after anti-Bonapartists raced through 
the streets of Paris proclaiming the end of 
Louis Napoleon’s Second Empire and the 


birth of the Third French Republic. The 
scene: the Place de la République, in the 
heart of working-class Paris, where only 


four months ago a quarter of a million 
Parisians marched in protest against the 
death of the Fourth Republic and the re- 
turn to power of Charles de Gaulle. The 
occasion; with full pomp and calculated 
circumstance, De Gaulle has come to the 
Place de la République to present officially 
to the French people the proposed nex 
constitution that would 
super-President of the 

The general 





make him the 
Fifth Republic. 
stands on a crimson dais be- 


led “V” draped in the 








Jore a 150-ft. 


French Tricolor. 


According to the script prepared with 
loving care by the men around De Gaulle 
the drama unveiled last week in the Place 
de la République was to be a demonstra- 
tion of popular affection for De Gaulle— 
a stirring show that would prompt French- 
men everywhere to vote oui in the Sept. 
28 referendum on the new 
But when the show 
flopped, 


constitution, 
finally opened, it 
Anticipating trouble with the Commu- 
who mortally hate and fear De 
nsider the Place de la Ré- 
own parade ground, the 


nists 
Gaulle and ¢ 
publique their 





government took such zealous security 


measures that the ceremony was robbed 


of all spontaneity and enthusiasm. More 
than 4,000 police ringed the square; and 
only about 10,000 Gaullists with special 
Invitations were permitted near the speak- 
ers’ platform. Away back, behind an it 
posing network of steel barricades manned 
by police and young Gaullist strongmen 





were less-favored citizens of Paris—some 
70,000 of them. 

Balloons & Boots. Before De Gaulle ar- 
rived, police and Communist militants 
were already fighting in the side streets. 
Unfazed, the general earnestly began to 
proclaim the virtues of the new constitu- 
tion, which he declared is suited “to this 
century and to the people we are.” His 
voice breaking with emotion, De Gaulle 
shouted: “With all my heart, in the name 
of France, I ask you to answer oui.’ But 
over De Gaulle’s head as he spoke floated 
a cluster of red, white and blue balloons 
bearing the single word non. 

At speech’s end De Gaulle broke into 
the Marseillaise, and the crowd took up 
the anthem, Then, apparently troubled by 
his lack of contact with the audience, De 
Gaulle descended from the platform. To 
the consternation of the police 
ing him, the without his 
glasses, lunged past barriers, mingled with 
the crowd, smiling and shaking hands. As 
the crowd home, stone-hurling 
shouting “Fascism Shall Not 
d with club-wielding police. 


protect- 
general, lost 


headed 
Communists 





Red-bereted ex paratroopers, spolling for 


1 fight with the Reds who had helped 
spoil the Gaullist show, joined in. An- 
gered by the jeers of leftist mobs, one 





ican Guards in ceremonial 
tunics, climbed their bus and 
charged—boots clattering, sabers waving 
horsetail plumes flying in the breeze. 
Dreams v. Votes. Next day 
Paris counted up its casualties 
onstrators and 


group of Republ 


out ot 


while 
ten dem 
24 cops injured—intense 
ex-Premier Pierre Mendés-France weighed 
in with his non to De Gaulle in a press 
conference jammed with 500 reporters and 
supporters. But Mendés-France 
was denouncing the proposed constitution 





even as 


as “dangerous to civil peace and democrat- 
word reached Paris that 
mayor of Marseilles and 


ic institutions,’ 
Gaston Defferre 
hitherto a leading figure in the Socialist 
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opposition to De Gaulle, had decided to 
vote yes. With Defferre’s announcement, 
chances that Mendés-France would realize 
his dream of organizing a powerful, non- 
Communist front against the De Gaulle 
constitution all but disappeared. Outma- 
neuvered though De Gaulle had been in 
the publicity battle of the Place de la 
République, he was well ahead—and gain- 
ing—in the battle for votes. 


FINLAND 
Swing to the Right 


Riding a back-country protest against 
unemployment and spiraling prices, the 
Communists emerged from last summer’s 
elections as Finland’s biggest party, hold- 
ing so out of 200 parliamentary seats. 
Last week, after nearly two months of del- 
icate dickering, all but one of Finland's 
six non-Communist parties banded togeth- 
er to form a government that will give the 
Communists even less influence over Fin- 
nish affairs than they had before their 
triumph at the polls. 

The new Cabinet—the first in more than 
a year to command a clear majority in 
Parliament—is headed by 57-year-old So- 
cialist Karl August Fagerholm, a former 
barber and longtime boss of the Fin- 
nish State Alcohol Monopoly. Scarcely 
had Fagerholm been sworn in when he 
1) stepped up negotiations for a $50 mil- 
lion World Bank loan, and 2) insisted that 
Moscow call off the projected visit to Fin- 
land of Old Bolshevik Otto Kuusinen, 
Helsinki-born member of the Russian Par- 
ty Presidium and father of Finnish Com- 
munist Party Leader Hertta Kuusinen. 
From across the Russian border that runs 
just 40 miles from Helsinki came a growl 
of disappointment. “Reactionary .. .” 
snapped Moscow's /svestia. “The most 
right-wing of all Finnish governments 
since the war.” 


WEST GERMANY 
Man in a Hurry 


As West Germany's Minister of De- 
fense, beefy, hard-driving Franz Josef 
Strauss has been a vigorous foe of Prus- 
sianism. Whenever the officers of West 
Germany's new, “democratic” army 
showed any signs of reverting to the au- 
tocratic traditions of the Junkers, Bavar- 
ian-born Minister Strauss cracked down 
hard—and thereby won the applause of 
most of his countrymen. But last week 
Franz Josef Strauss was learning firsthand 
the full depth of West Germans’ postwar 
distaste for jack-in-office arrogance. 

The trouble began when Strauss, on his 
way to an appointment with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, decided to use a short 
cut—a small, one-way alley officially re- 
served for der Alte himself but informally 
open to any of his ministers. When Bonn 
Traffic Officer Siegfried Hahlbohm, 24, 
failed to give Strauss’s car an immediate 
signal into the alley, the impatient minis- 
ter ordered his driver, Leonhard Kaiser, 
to go ahead anyway. Kaiser did so, thereby 
forcing the conductor of an oncoming trol- 
ley car on the main thoroughfare to slam 
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on his emergency brake. As Strauss’s grey 
BMW sedan screeched off toward the 
chancellery, Good Cop Hahlbohm dutiful- 
ly noted down its license number. 

His meeting with Adenauer ended, 
Strauss shot out of the chancellery again, 
pulled up beside Hahlbohm’s pedestal. 
“Give me your name,” growled Franz 
Josef. “I shall see to it that you disappear 
from this corner.” True to his threat, 
Strauss promptly fired off a pair of angry 
letters—one to the chief of Bonn’s traffic 
police, another to the interior ministry of 
the state of North Rhine-Westphalia. In 
the meantime. the police coolly ran a 
check on Driver Kaiser, turned up the 
fact that he had a record of five arrests 





Heinz Enge!s 
PoLIcEMAN HAHLBOHM 
Now the minister obeys. 


on charges ranging from speeding to driv- 
ing without a license. And from the West 
German policemen’s union came an irate 
demand that Strauss be charged with an 
attempt to exert improper influence. 

At week's end Policeman Hahlbohm 
was still at his accustomed post, graceful- 
ly accepting the bouquets, bottles of 
brandy and cheers proffered him by pass- 
ing motorists. As for Franz Josef Strauss, 
he was still exercising the informal privi- 
lege of using the chancellery alley—but 
only, noted Bonn police headquarters, 
“after the proper signal from the police- 
man on duty.” 


ITALY 


Improving on Trajan 

In the 2nd century A.D., the Emperor 
Trajan startled Rome’s housewives by 
introducing the revolutionary idea of the 
covered market. It seemed the last word 
in shopping, and for the next 18 centuries 
it was the last word—in Italy. Every 


weekday morning for those 1,800-odd 
years, the Italian housewife (or her maid) 
set out on the same ritualistic, time- 
consuming round. 

For chicken and eggs she went to one 
shop, for olive oil or wine to another, She 
could not buy pork where she bought veal. 
If she wanted sausages, she could not ex- 
pect to find eggs at a nearby counter. Aft- 
er both industries became state monop- 
olies, she had to go to the neighborhood 
tobacconist to buy salt. Each day she had 
to visit up to a dozen different shops to 
buy just enough food to last until the 
next day. Each day shopping for food 
alone took anything up to four hours. 

Most shoppers and most shopkeepers 
still hew to this ancient system, but a 
rapidly increasing number of Italian 
housewives have allowed themselves to be 
liberated. The liberator: the American- 
style supermarket. 

Rockefeller Revolution. Italians said 
the supermarket could never succeed, and 
for long years the arguments sounded 
convincing: the housewife would never 
surrender the personal pleasure of bar- 
gaining down prices with the neighbor- 
hood shopkeeper, maids would not forego 
their leisurely gossip sessions in the mar- 
ketplace, clerks and customers would steal 
the counters bare (as they did in a small- 
scale experiment with a self-service store 
in Milan in 1949). But after Romans 
stampeded the big U.S. supermarket set 
up under the direction of Grand Union's 
President Lansing P. Shield at an interna- 
tional food congress in Rome in 1956, 
enterprising Italians and American busi- 
nessmen decided the time had come to 
improve on Trajan. 

Today Milan and Rome between them 
boast eight supermarkets. Biggest oper- 
ators: the Italian-owned Supermercato 
S.p.A., and the fast-growing Supermarkets 
Italiani (majority owner: Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s International Basic Economy Co. ). 
Up to 10,000 customers a day in the two 
cities revel in the choice of up to 1,800 
separate items ranging from insecticide to 
canned swallow’s nests, from canned Ma- 
layan pineapples to frozen pizzas and 
spaghetti in plastic bags. Increasingly, 
middle-class housewives leave their maids 
at home (thus ending the maids’ expected 
rake-off on the week’s shopping money), 
personally wheel their market carts in air- 
conditioned luxury past shelves labeled in 
English “roast chicken” (which presum- 
ably sounds more exotic than pollo ar- 
rosto). Tommy-gun-toting guards accom- 
pany the cashiers to the company’s central 
office with the day’s take; the super- 
markets’ loss from theft is less than 1%. 

Better than Brynner. For the ordinary 
Italian family the supermarket still has 
drawbacks. Unlike the small shops, the 
supermarkets do not give credit or make 
home deliveries. Most Italian housewives 
cannot afford imported foods, cannot take 
home much food on a motor scooter, and 
do not have a refrigerator to store the 
food at home. Nonetheless, shopkeepers 
located near supermarkets complain that 
their business is down a third. Even Com- 
munist housewives have ignored the Red 
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STATS 


complaint that “Rockefeller is strangling 
the food merchants.” 

Last week, as he contemplated licens- 
ing still another supermercato over the 
protests of the Reds and the merchants, 
Milan’s Mayor Virgilio Ferrari said; “It 
doesn’t matter to me that those whom 
people call supercapitalists are running 
this business. What matters is that people 
pay less.” (Supermarket prices average 


about 10% below those in the shops.) 
From a Milan housewife came even more 
heartfelt praise. Said she: “I enjoy a 
trip to the supermarket more than seeing 
Yul Brynner in the movies.” 





RUSSIA 

Drip, Drip, Drip 

When Joseph Stalin purged his foes 
within the Soviet hierarchy, he put them 
away with historic callousness: most of 
them were summarily shot. This prece- 
dent is still honored on occasion in satel- 
lite nations such as Rumania, which, in 
the course of its current purge of “revi- 
sionists,” recently executed eight citizens 
of Hungarian ancestry accused of “sepa- 
ratist plotting.” But in Russia itself, 
Nikita Khrushchev, with a little more 
refinement, generally spares the lives of 


RUSSIA REVISITED 
The People Begin to Speak 


the men he purges, subjects them instead 
to a Muscovite version of the Chinese 
water torture. 

The case of Nikolai Bulganin: 

Feb. 8, 1955—-Named Premier of Rus- 
sia after long years of service as a com- 
missar and then a marshal whose main 
job was to ensure party control of the 
army. Became the lesser half of the trav- 
eling team of B. and K. in glad-handing 
tours to Red China, India and Britain. 

March 27, 1958—Kicked out as Pre- 
mier after siding with Molotov against 
Khrushchev in a Central Committee 
showdown. Four days later appointed 








Before he joined Time, Philadelphia-born John 
Scott worked as a master welder at Magnito- 
gorsk in the Urals, attended a Soviet engineer- 
ing school, married a Russian mathematics 
teacher. In 1941, two weeks before the Nazi in- 
vasion, the Russians ejected Author-Journalist 
Scott (for reporting friction between the two 
countries). Last week, after winding up his first 
visit to Russia in 17 years, Scott wrote: 


OR ten days I walked and rode around Moscow from 

stem to stern, down into the Metro (there are now near- 
ly 70 stations), out into the parks, up into the private apart- 
ments of old friends—engineers, professional people, several 
Russian journalists. There was no case when anyone I tried 
to see refused to see me. This is remarkable. Most of those I 
saw, including party members, were quite willing to talk 
about anything at all, including concentration camps, the 
secret police and other things which in prewar days were 
never even mentioned. 

Foreigners, particularly diplomats and newsmen, are still 
under a good bit of surveillance, uniformed police in front 
of their houses, and tails on most embassy cars. But the 
tourists, and there were about 10,000 of them in the U.S.S.R. 
at the time, seemed free to do anything they wanted to, 
including standing in the lobby of the Moskva Hotel as one 
American girl did, waving a $20 bill until someone came up 
to her and bought it at 25 rubles per dollar. (The official 
rate is four to the dollar; tourists get ten at the bank.) 

Personally, I made no attempt not to look like a foreigner 
and was approached a score of times on the street, often 
near the big hotels that all have uniformed militiamen stand- 
ing outside them. Sometimes people just wanted to talk, 
sometimes to buy dollars. (I tried to find out what they 
wanted them for; all said they were buying them for 
“friends’—perhaps Soviet tourists, of whom hundreds are 
currently loose in groups in Europe.) Sometimes teen-agers 
wanted to exchange Soviet emblems, officers’ pips, even 
medals for chewing gum, foreign clothes, pens and dollars. 
In most cases, these people were not disturbed when I spoke 
to them in Russian. 

° 

First impression is this: the Soviet Union is still a shoddy, 
grim, rude place. Stores and public transportation are badly 
crowded; the new buildings are poor in quality, as is most 
clothing; service is slow even in the National, overlooking 
the Kremlin, which is Moscow's best hotel; the faces on the 
street are unsmiling, preoccupied, severe. 

On the other hand, things are vastly improved in many 
ways. Most important in human terms is that people are no 
longer scared to death. Second, they are getting enough to 
eat. Not that you would have any fun with the meals eaten 
by even upper-class Russians. But they have plenty of 
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healthy food—bread, meat, vegetables, even fruits and 
delicacies at prices which people can afford. People are 
much better dressed, I saw not a single pair of the crude bast 
sandals, visible everywhere 20 years ago. The clothes chiefly 
lack elegance and charm, but in most cases they are stur- 
dy. Housing, though still bad, is better than it was. Mos- 
cow’s 5,000,000 people mostly have elementary privacy, in 
Russian terms, i.¢., not more than one family to a room. 

In short, things are still grim compared to the West, but 
compared to Russia itself, they are better than they have 
ever been. And now that their elementary material wants are 
fairly well satisfied, many Russians are demanding improve- 
ment in other fields—they want more freedom. They want 
information, they want to travel abroad, they want the 
right to go to church if they choose and to discuss political 
matters without looking over their shoulders. They want to 
be told the truth about their government and its operations. 

° 

These desires are being satisfied more each year. I went to 
several churches on Sunday, and all were jammed. Outside 
the Baptist Church, a hundred or so people were standing in 
the sun, greeting each other, discussing the sermon—and 
other matters, including Lebanon and even Hungary—while 
a cop on the corner twirled his stick and whistled. I was told 
of, but did not see, leaflets which have appeared criticizing 
government policies. The Lubianka, the huge secret police 
building where in the ‘30s the lights burned most of every 
night, now looks nearly deserted, and, indeed, people who 
should know said that after the Beria affair the police budget 
was cut to pieces. 

My visit to Riga was interesting in this respect. There, the 
Russians complain that the Latvians are “discriminating 
against us.” The Latvian language is replacing Russian in 
many educational institutions and in some state organiza- 
tions. Result: some Russians are leaving. In Estonia I was 
told the process is more noticeable; Estonians refuse to 
speak Russian and turn their backs on the Russians in stores, 
And the Russians are taking it. 

Of course, the Soviet Union is still a dictatorship. But the 
people are freer now than they were last year, and many of 
them told me they expected that soon there would be oppo- 
sition newspapers and groups. You did not find an opinion 
like that before the war. 

Will the government be able to keep the population di- 
rected toward Communism? This is a major unanswered 
question. Ordinary Russians show signs of a to-hell-with- 
Communism, give-us-more-consumer-goods attitude that the 
government cannot ignore, and even of old-style Midwest- 
ern isolationist resentment against Soviet “giveaways” to 
China and India. But in any case, we must face this generali- 
zation: any changes in the Soviet Union within the next few 
years will be within the Soviet system and not against it. 
The Soviet people do not want to be liberated. 
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chairman of the Soviet State Bank. 

June 13—At a Moscow reception, 
when asked what became of Bulgy, Khru- 
shchev says, “You can buy a bouquet of 
flowers and visit Bulganin in a hospital.” 

Aug. 15—Loses job at State Bank, 
named chairman of the Economic Coun- 
cil of Stravropol in the Caucasus. 

Last week—Booted out of the Soviet 
Communist Party Presidium. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
God's Man 


In roaring chorus, the 173 Afrikaner 
Nationalists gathered in the shuttered 
caucus room broke into the old Dutch 
hymn, Let God’s Blessings on Him Fall. 
Then the paneled teakwood doors swung 
open, and out into the early spring sun- 
shine of Cape Town strode the man they 
had just elected Prime Minister of the 
Union of South Africa to succeed the late 
Johannes Strijdom. White-haired, pink- 
cheeked Dr, Hendrik Frensch Verwoerd 
(pronounced Fair Voort) looked more 
like an off-duty Santa Claus than a hard- 
fisted authoritarian. Yet in his eight years 
as Minister of Native Affairs, he had 
proved himself pre-eminent among all the 
racists crowding the South African stage. 

In a nationwide radio address, Verwoerd 
pulled no punches, promising 1) an even- 
tual South African republic and 2) the 
achievement of strict racial apartheid. An 
active member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, he identified his selection as 
Prime Minister with the dictates of God: 
“In accordance with His will, it was de- 
cided who should assume the leadership of 
the government in this new period of the 
life of the people of South Africa.” 

The Servant Problem. The nation’s 
to million nonwhites and many of its 
3,000,000 whites were not so sure about 
all this. “A disaster,” said an opposition 
newspaper, the Cape Times, of Verwoerd’s 
appointment, and in the black slum town- 
ships ringing the South African cities, the 
reaction ranged from explosive resent- 
ment to dismay. Yet Hendrik Verwoerd 
is no simple, Kaffir-bashing white suprem- 
acist. Born in The Netherlands, he was 
brought to South Africa as an infant by 
his grocer father. A fiery Nationalist from 
the start, he graduated from the 
Afrikaans-speaking Stellenbosch Univer- 
sity, continued his studies in Germany. 
Returning to South Africa as a professor 
in 1927, he married lively Betsy Schoom- 
bee, who boasts that none of their seven 
children was ever bathed or put to bed by 
a native servant. 

Verwoerd’s newspaper, Die Transvaler, 
triumphantly headlined every Nazi vic- 
tory in World War II, railed against “Brit- 
ish Jewish liberalism.” When he was ac- 
cused of being a Nazi sympathizer, Ver- 
woerd sued for libel. But the judge ruled 
that Editor Verwoerd “did support Nazi 
propaganda; he did make his newspaper 
a tool of the Nazis in South Africa, and 
he knew it.” 

The Lion & the Elephant. As Minister 
of Native Affairs, Verwoerd palavered 
endlessly with tribal chiefs, endlessly ex- 
horted the Africans: “We should live 
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apart, as the lion and the elephant live 
apart.” But for all his determination to 
drive the blacks into “native reserves,” 
Verwoerd spent more money on them than 
had any other Minister of Native Affairs. 
The number of native children in school 
has almost doubled since 1953. Verwoerd 
boasts that South Africa spends $8.61 
yearly per capita on native health and 
education, compared with $1.30 in the 
Belgian Congo and 3¢ in India. He was 
quick to add, however, that he was not a 
Kaffirboetie (“nigger lover”) because he 
spent money on African welfare. In fact, 
he declared, he was building much cheaper 
houses than preceding administrations. 

Under Verwoerd, South Africa will con- 
tinue to stand alone on its continent as 
the only nation or colony that does not 
offer even a pretense of democratic rights 
to its black citizens. But Verwoerd re- 
mains supremely confident that his is the 
only way to keep whites in Africa from 
drowning in a black sea. “In South Af- 
rica,” he proclaimed last week, “we are 
being carried forward as never before by 
the overwhelming current of inspired na- 
tionalism which has taken hold of our 
people. There are forces that are uncon- 
querable. This is one of them.” 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
The Reef at Rakahanga 


In the dark of a windy evening last 
week a waterlogged raft drifted with the 
waves of the South Pacific, as it had for 
four months past. The deck was awash in 
3 ft. of water; to the roof of the deck- 
house there clung five sick and starving 
men, Eric de Bisschop and his four-man 
crew, Ahead of them lay the foam-edged 
sickle of the reef of Rakahanga in the 
northern Cook Islands. They had already 
missed landfalls at the Tuamotus, at 
Starbuck and Penrhyn Islands. There was 
no option but to shoot the reef at Raka- 
hanga in the hope of reaching the calm 





lagoon and the fresh water and food that 
lay beyond it. 

Cannibals & Curry. For 66-year-old 
Eric de Bisschop. skipper of the raft Ta- 
hiti Nui I], it was a familiar gamble. All 
his days he had given odds to death and 
won. Born near the French seaport of 
Calais, the son of a wealthy and aristo- 
cratic family, De Bisschop at 14 ran 
away from a Jesuit seminary, signed on 
as cabin boy on a sailing ship that beat 
its way around Cape Horn. 

After World War I, during which he 
served as one of the first pilots in the 
French naval air force, De Bisschop char- 
tered a merchant ship and set out again 
on ‘his wanderings. When his vessel foun- 
dered in a storm off the Azores, he went 
to China, became chief of the security 
guards in the French concession at Han- 
kow in the 1920s. There he teamed up 
with another French adventurer, Jean Ta- 
tibouet. Together De Bisschop and Tati- 
bouet built a Chinese junk and for two 
years cruised the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. They lived eight months among 
Papuan cannibals, were briefly jailed as 
suspected spies in the Japanese-held Mar- 
shall Islands. It was only days after they 
put to sea again that they discovered the 
Japanese had punctured all their cans 
of food in a search for contraband. Heav- 
ing the rotting food overboard, they lived 
for a month on a few fish and a soup 
made of axle grease, curry powder and wa- 
ter. When they finally staggered ashore 
at Molokai, their delirium and ravaged 
appearance sent the depers of Father Da- 
mien’s colony fleeing in terror. 

Down the Garonne. As soon as they 
were out of the hospital, the two men built 
an outrigger canoe, sailed it from Hono- 
lulu -to the French Riviera in 250 days. 
In France De Bisschop drifted down the 
Garonne River on a Polynesian raft and 
out into the Atlantic, where, off the Canary 
Islands, his unwieldy craft was rammed 
and sunk by a Spanish fishing boat. 

For a while De Bisschop settled down 
to the quiet life as French consul in Hono- 
lulu. But Thor Heyerdahl’s exploit in sail- 
ing Kon-Tiki from Peru to Tahiti set him 
off again. Determined to reverse Heyer- 
dahl’s course, De Bisschop pushed off 
from Tahiti on a similar raft, traveled 
5,000 miles, only to have the raft break 
up under him in a tremendous gale 840 
miles from the coast of Chile. Besides the 
adventure of it, De Bisschop hoped to 
prove that Polynesian seafarers had col- 
onized all the Pacific from Indonesia to 
South America. Last April he left Peru 
aboard a new raft bound for Tahiti, but 
wind, wave and current carried him far 
north until last week he and his crew 
faced the reef at Rakahanga. 

The raft came in on the long, swelling 
rollers, struck heavily on the razor-sharp 
coral, broke up in a jumble of logs and 
loose gear. The four others were flung 
free, but De Bisschop, trapped in the 
wreckage, was hammered again and again 
on the brutal reef. When the survivors 
struggled ashore and got help from the 
natives, it was too late: Eric de Bisschop, 
dead of his injuries, had gambled once 
too often. 
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CHILE 
Strength for the Shoestring 


For the first time in 20 years, Chileans 
last week elected an out-and-out con- 
servative as their President. He is Jorge 
Alessandri, 62, an austere businessman 
with an enlightened touch and a man 
who counts himself a friend of the U.S. 
Alessandri’s victory over the second-place 
candidate, Socialist Salvador Allende, was 





PRESIDENT-ELECT ALESSANDRI 
For a weak economy, a strong will. 


a close (387,292 votes to 352,915) but 
clear triumph of the conservative right 
over the Red-lining left. The defeated 
Allende was backed by Chile’s newly le- 
galized Communists. They were not 
enough to elect him for the next six years. 

Poverty Ticket. Behind him, Alessan- 
dri left three other also-rans, who had 
little chance. All told, they polled only 
40% of the total 1,227,575 vote. Chile's 
staggering economy provides the kind of 
black-and-white issues that favored Con- 
servative Alessandri and Socialist Allende. 
Though outgoing President Carlos Ibanez 
struggled to hold the shoestring republic's 
frayed economy together, he leaves 170-, 
coo unemployed out of a 2,000,000-man 
labor force, 1,000,000 homeless, a 10% 
slump in industrial production, an ex- 
ternal debt of $718 million. Defeated 
Socialist Allende missed not a drumbeat. 
He promised welfare statism for all and 
an escape from “foreign capitalistic im- 
perialism” into the never-never land of 
steak and wine that trade behind the Iron 
Curtain would bring. 

Businessman Alessandri offers Chile no 
such paradise. He believes in close eco- 
nomic ties with the West, a soundly 
managed private enterprise at home. He 
expects to run a strong government, one 
that will press for much-needed increases 
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in production per worker without an in- 
flationary jack-up in wages. One of his 
first goals is to reform the costly, feather- 
bedding social-security system. And he 
also hopes to save some of Chile’s vital 
copper income produced in times of high 
prices to tide the country over inevitable 
slumps in world copper markets. 

No-Nonsense World. The program is 
a tough one for any nation to follow, 
especially in Latin America. But Alessan- 
dri’s credentials are convincing. A son of 
Chile’s late great “Lion of Tarapaca,” 
three-time President Arturo Alessandri, 
he grew up in a world of hardheaded 
business. He took over Chile’s paper mo- 
nopoly, ran it on the no-nonsense theory 
that what is good for the company is 
bound to be good for the workers, made 
both himself and his employees prosper- 
ous. Aside from a term as a Santiago 
Congressman when he was 30 and a duti- 
ful stint as Finance Minister in 1947-50, 
he steered clear of politics until last year, 
when he became convinced that Chile 
had to be saved from politicians. Bus- 
inesslike as ever, he ran for a Santiago 
Senate seat, won it. 

With four candidates splitting the vote 
as they did last week, there was no chance 
that Alessandri could poll more than 50% 
of the vote, as required by the constitu- 
tion. Congress will have to choose be- 
tween him and Runner-Up Allende within 
so days. But the voters clearly chose 
Businessman Alessandri, and Congress 
traditionally backs the people's choice. 


MEXICO 
State of the Nation 


For the sixth and final time, Mexico's 
outgoing President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
draped the red, white and green sash 
of office across his shirt front, climbed 
aboard the ceremonial Packard and drove 
past cheering thousands to the Chamber 
of Deputies. Across the nation Mexicans 
gathered around television sets, radios, 
and street-corner loudspeakers for the 
last state of the nation address from a 
man whose honest, middle-roading ad- 
ministration had served the country well. 
“In each chapter,” said Ruiz Cortines 
proudly, “the country will find a résumé 
of what the Mexican people have accom- 
plished since 1952.” 

When he took over, Ruiz Cortines in- 
herited a Mexico racked by corruption 
and given to grandiose projects that gob- 
bled up as much as 40% of the annual 
budget. Now, the President was leaving 
a nation troubled by labor strife, includ- 
ing new riots this week that injured 
scores. But it was also a country that 
had taken some giant strides in the past 
six years, despite the fact that Mexico in 
1958 felt the pinch of recession north of 
the Rio Grande. Mileposts: 

@ Gross national product in 1957 was 
$8.2 billion, up 10% from the previous 
year. Cost of living grew along with it, 
but wages more than kept up (see chart). 


@ Gold and dollar reserves slipped $28 
million from the 1956 level, but the 
money went for vital purchases: U.S. 
corn to offset the effects of a drought and 
refined petroleum products. 

@ Industrial production climbed 8%, agri- 
cultural production 6%. 

GQ National investments amounted to $1.2 
billion, said Ruiz Cortines, while private 
investments were $800 million. The Presi- 
dent's figures were slightly exaggerated. 
(More realistic estimates: $1 billion and 
$700 million.) 

For the future, Ruiz Cortines passed 
on one short rule to guide his successors: 
“What is necessary must be made pos- 
sible.’ Then he added an important corol- 
lary: “But every demand that ignores re- 
ality deserves oblivion.” 


THE AMERICAS 
The Food Finders 


On a 1,200-acre plot dotted with ten 
brick buildings a few miles outside Bo- 
gota is a privately operated project that 
one American diplomat calls “the most 
outstanding example of technical assist- 
ance in South America.” There last week 
five grain specialists, with their assistants, 
painstakingly harvested and examined 
30,000 different wheat strains from Can- 
ada, Russia, the U.S., Germany, Brazil, 
Britain, Chile, Mexico, India, while other 
workers planted experimental fields con- 
taining thousands more for harvest and 
research next year. Some day soon the 
scientists of Tibaitataé Experiment Sta- 
tion hope to find the strains that best 
combine yield, taste, nutritional quality, 
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disease and insect resistance. When they 
do, one of a dozen programs to help 
Colombian agriculture will have paid off. 

Land & Experts. The work began in 
1950 in answer to a request from the Co- 
lombian government to the well-endowed 
($soo million) Rockefeller Foundation, 
headquartered in Manhattan: would it 
help find “ways to provide the people of 
Colombia with more and better food as 
economically as possible?” The founda- 
tion sent in experts, the Colombian gov- 
ernment handed over top-grade land and 
the search started. At first Tibaitata con- 
centrated on wheat and corn, has since 
branched into potatoes, beans, forage 
crops, barley, farm administration, pathol- 
ogy, entomology, animal husbandry. 

The hunger fighters have already dis- 
covered seed strains that offer a vast im- 
provement over what Colombian farmers 
have planted for years: barley that yields 
37 bu. per acre instead of the usual 24, 
wheat that yields 56 bu. instead of 29 and 
matures three to four weeks earlier, thus 
allowing two crops yearly. Tibaitata’s sci- 
entists are experimenting with a barley 
that brings 102 bu. per acre, a hybrid corn 
that yields as much as 127 bu. 

Study & Llanos. The joint Colombia- 
Rockefeller project, directed by 16 Ph.D.s, 
has also produced a bumper crop of 
trained scientific personnel. The U.S. spe- 
cialists instruct about 100 Colombians 
at Tibaitata, plus five other Latin Amer- 
icans nominated by their governments. 
Another eight project scientists are usu- 
ally sent to the U.S. on fellowships to 
take advanced degrees. The program’s cost 
to date: about $12 million, of which 
$9.500,000 has been supplied by Colom- 
bia, the rest by the Foundation. 

The two partners will spend millions 
more before they are through. Tibaitata’s 
biggest search is to discover ways to 
utilize the sun-seared, flash-flooded lanos, 
barren plains that comprise 60% of Co- 
lombia’s land, house only 2% of its popu- 
lation. It is a search that not only Colom- 
bia but all South America watches with 
mounting interest. With its population 
growing at the world’s fastest rate, by 
the year 2000 Latin America will be sec- 
ond only to Asia in numbers, and in des- 
perate need of productive land. 


Ten Million Protestants 

“The Catholic Church relies principally 
on tradition and takes it for granted that 
children of Catholic parents will be good 
Catholics. Protestant evangelists are more 
aggressive; they go out and try to reach 
people who have lost contact with their 
church.” The speaker was Buenos Aires’ 
Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri, 
and as he spoke last week, some 22,000 
Protestants—laymen and women as well 
as ordained ministers—were busily evan- 
gelizing Latin America in a Protestant 
movement that is reaching major propor- 
tions. Protestant missionaries face the 
spears of Ecuador’s Auca Indians; they 
educate—and influence—Catholic children 
squeezed from parochial schools by the 
continent-wide shortage of classrooms; 
they befriend the thousands of bewildered 
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MIssIONARY AT WoRK 
Airplanes, radios, Bibles and zeal. 


European and Asian immigrants who ar- 
rive each year only to run up against the 
language-barricaded snobbery of many 
Latins. 

In a hemisphere where better than 90% 
of the people in almost every mainland 
country are baptized Catholics, the num- 
ber of Protestant converts has jumped 
into the millions. Bishop Barbieri esti- 
mates a Protestant church membership of 
5,000,000, a total Protestant community 
of ro million, including all children, teen- 
agers and others who for one reason or an- 
other have not formally announced their 
Protestantism. Brazil alone, says the bish- 
op, has a community of 4,000,000 Protes- 
tants. Even by Catholic computation, the 
figure last year was 4,825,000 for South 
America, and Catholics admit that the 
totals are growing by leaps and bounds. 

The heavy Protestant invasion is partly 
due to the fact that the Far East, long a 
prime missionary target, has been largely 
closed by war or Communism for the past 
two decades. But it is not the only reason. 
While there are five times as many Cath- 
olic priests, nuns and brothers in Latin 
America as there are Protestant church- 
men and women, the Catholics must tend 
their already established flocks, while 
Protestants can put more time and money 
into missionary work. Protestant mission- 
aries supply remote outposts with their 
own airlines (Time, Jan. 6), run their 
own radio networks, gave away free 
nearly 5,000,000 Spanish- and Portuguese- 
language Protestant Bibles in 1956 alone. 

So rapidly is Protestantism spreading 
that the Vatican has paid it the compli- 
ment of being seriously concerned. Pope 
Pius lists “four mortal perils” that are 
threatening the Catholic Church in Latin 
America. Among them, “Protestant inva- 
sion” ranked high.* 





* The other mortal perils: Communism, sec- 
ularism and “a disquieting spiritism 


CANADA 
Atoms for the Arctic 


Long before Canada’s Prime Minister 
found a symbol of the nation’s unde- 
veloped wealth and might in the frozen 
north, mineral hunters and military men 
sought ways to pry open the Arctic king- 
dom’s icebound riches. Last week from 
Ottawa came signs that the golden key has 
at last been found. It is nuclear power. 

Word leaked out that the Department 
of Transport has a well-advanced plan 
to build the free world’s first atom- 
driven icebreaker. To displace 7,000 tons, 
the craft will have almost twice the power 
of a diesel-engined vessel, probably cost 
around $4o million, three times more than 
Canada’s diesel-powered icebreaker Lab- 
rador. To build the new ship, Canada 
will need help from the U.S., but since a 
Canadian icebreaker would be a major 
addition to joint U.S.-Canadian forces 
in the Arctic, Canadian planners expect 
Washington to give all technical assis- 
tance—and a hearty Godspeed. Most like- 
ly builder of the propulsion reactor: 
Hamilton’s Canadian Westinghouse Co., 
Ltd., whose U.S. parent company built 
the Nautilus’ reactor. 

When it slides down the ways, Canada’s 
icebreaker will go a long way toward 
opening up previously inaccessible seas, 
will lengthen the navigation season in 
relatively mild northern waters by weeks 
—or months. Capable of crunching 
through 8-ft. ice floes, cruising for a solid 
year without refueling, it will be able to 
chart unexplored Arctic shore lines and 
ocean depths, dump supplies and heavy 
equipment on islands previously supplied 
by air alone, serve as a base for weather 
observations beyond present navigation 
limits. Said Northern Affairs Minister Al- 
vin Hamilton last week: “No single proj- 
ect could do so much for the north.” 


The Biggest Gas Well 


The world’s biggest gas well blew in, 
and it was enough to wow even the most 
blasé of engineers—‘This is one helluva 
big well . . . the biggest.” That it was. 
Drilled by Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
and the British American Oil Co, Ltd., 
in the muskeg 150 miles northwest of 
Edmonton, Alta., it roared in with a fabu- 
lous open-flow potential of 1.5 billion cu. 
ft. per day. Its closest competitor is a 
500 million-cu.-ft. well owned by Phillips 
Petroleum Co. in Pecos County, Texas, 
and the nearest thing Canada has seen is 
a dwarf by comparison: a British Ameri- 
can well with a flow of 280 million cu, ft. 

Announced last week, Canada’s record 
breaker took eight months to drill, augers 
down more than 12,000 ft. through a thick 
cap of Devonian rock. The gas-bearing 
section is 551 ft. thick, which indicates a 
reservoir of major proportions and almost 
an embarrassment of riches for Canada. 
Before the find, estimated Alberta natural 
gas reserves stood at 2r trillion cu. ft., 
which must now be revised upward. The 
new well alone could supply all the gas 
the new Trans-Canada pipeline can pump 
when it goes into operation late this year. 
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There was one space left on the Lake 
Como ferry at Gravedona, Italy, and a 
little blue Fiat slipped into it. But that 
left the vacationing Sheik of Kuwait in 
an awkward fix: his three-car caravan 
(including one blue Cadillac, one black 
Cadillac) was only two-thirds afloat, No 
smalltime bey-decker, His Highness Sir 
Abdullah as Salim as Sabah quickly of- 
fered the ferryboat captain $16 to unload 
the latecomer and make room for the 
royal limousine. The Milanese tourist in 
the Fiat bid $32 to preserve the status 
quo. The Sheik bid $160. The Italian 
raised him $160, promised the captain 
$320. Chips cascading from his shoulders, 
Abdullah said $1,600. But the ferryman 
thought that was not a fair sheik, refused 
to switch cars at any price. His Highness’ 
motorcar had to queue, wait. 

Chopping away with the matched set 
of woods and irons given to him last year 
by Fellow Golfer Ike Eisenhower, Japan’s 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi finished well 
out of the yen in a Foreign Office-Foreign 
Diplomatic Corps tournament. With an 
old amateur’s studied, off-day melan- 
choly, Kishi brooded: “I just could not 
get going.” With pro shop objectivity, the 
manager of the Sengokuhara Golf Course 
said: “Kishi seemed to be in his usual 
form.” 





In fragile health but still painting, 
Primitivist Grandma Moses passed a 
quiet 98th birthday at Eagle Bridge, N.Y. 


British Mystery Writer Agatha Chris- 
tie, 66, chugged up the sheer Acropolis, 
posed—looking not unlike her own fic- 
tional Miss Marple with bumbershoot and 


Mystery WRITER CHRISTIE 
Bumbershoot in Athens. 
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catchall—beneath the world’s most spine- 
tingling marble slab: the entablature of 
the Parthenon. 

A deadly wing shot and holder of his 
country’s record for the largest tuna ever 
caught in Spanish waters, sportive Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco took to sea 
off the Galician coast near La Coruna 
in his harpoon-equipped yacht Azor, 
landed the ultimate prize in marine an- 
gling. The Jefe’s catch: a 23-ton, 46-ft. 
sperm whale. 

The superintendent of a private, ex- 
clusive Stockholm school announced the 
appointment of a new gymnastics teach- 
er at $956 a year: Sweden's tall, trim 
Princess Birgitta, 21. Tumbling among 





PRINCESS BIRGITTA 
Gymnastics in Stockholm. 


her first pupils will be Crown Prince 
Carl Gustaf Folke Hubertus, 12, her 
brother. 


In Hollywood, where no approaching 
stork goes long undetected by the heir- 
spotting magpies, Actor Paul Newman 
and his Oscar-winning wife Joanne 
Woodward (The Three Faces of Eve) 
admitted it was true: face number three 
will arrive in April. 

Entering Valley Forge Military Acade- 
my at Wayne, Pa., Plebe Simeon Rylski, 
21, turned out for the 6 a.m. reveille, 
swept under his bunk, stood inspection, 
asked no special regard as Simeon Il, 
exiled King of Bulgaria. 

A British tourist from flopping hat 
brim to suéde shoes, Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd—hung with beach robe, 











FOREIGN SECRETARY LLoyp 
Goggles in Spain. 


towel, goggles, slippers and a florid sports 
shirt—headed for the beach on Spain's 
Costa Brava. 

In her house on Manhattan’s unprepos- 
sessing West ro3rd Street, Mrs. Fred 
Townley answered the telephone, gave up 
a small chunk of hard-won anonymity. 
Married for 25 years to a law-trained 
businessman, Miss America of 1922 and 
1923—the only double winner of the con- 
test—told Gossipist Earl Wilson that she 
was less than keen about a free trip to this 
year's rite at Atlantic City (see SHow 
Business). Explained the former Mary 
Campbell: “I got so tired of the publicity 
I didn't ever want to hear about Miss 
America again.” Pressed for her life story, 
the onetime Miss Ohio said: “I was pretty 
naive when I was starting. Mercy, I was, 
after all, only 15. I came home and told 
my mother, ‘I was chosen Miss Columbus, 
and they said it’s because of my figure. 
Mother, what’s a figure?’ My mother said, 
‘It’s none of your business.’ ” 

In CineMerlin Alfred Hitchcock's next 
motion picture, Actress Jessie Royce 
Landis plays a mother’s role. The son: 
Cary Grant, who was a ten-month-old 
baby named Archie Leach when Jessie 
Royce was born on Nov. 25, 1904. 

Arriving at Geneva’s Hotel du Rhéne 
as one of a U.S. congressional delegation 
to the atoms-for-peace conference 
SciENCE), New York's Representative 
Ludwig Teller checked in minutes after 
Physicist Edward Teller—developer of 
the hydrogen bomb and no kin to Ludwig 
—checked out. Before long, people were 
asking the lawmaker some pretty steep 
questions, “Dr. Teller,” someone inquired 
(and the title was right, too, because Con- 
gressman Teller is a J.S.D.), “how do you 





(see 
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already different from 


He is your baby — 


all the rest. And as you stand there, you 


wonder how you can express the love, the 
tenderness you feel toward this brand-new life. 
Toys and clothes somehow are not enough. 
You want, most of all, to give him a head 
start in life. 
And you can . through a Massachusetts 
Mutual Progressive Protection policy. Designed 
to grow with your child, Progressive Protection 


actually increases fivefold when he reaches 





twenty-one , . . every $1,000 of life insurance 
automatically becoming $5,000, but the pre- 
mium never increases. As a young adult, he will 
receive from you the start of his own financial 
security. Can you think of a more valuable gift? 

If you’re a parent, grandparent. . . aunt or 
uncle . check with your Massachusetts Mutual 
man about this Progressive Protection plan for the 
child you love. Or call our General Agent listed 
under Massachusetts Mutual in your phone 


book. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
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Extra-rich skin care lather lets you 
shave closer without irritation! 


Close shaves make your skin sore? 
Why let them? Get Noxzema’s famous 
skin care formula in this medicated 
instant shaving lather. Extra-rich. 
Sets up whiskers so they don’t snag. 
No sting, no skin irritation—thanks 
to famous Noxzema skin protection. 


You get up to 50% more lather from 
Noxzema~—so it saves you money. You 
know you’re getting the exclusive 
Noxzema medication by the familiar 
Noxzema aroma. Get Noxzema today! 
Also available in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF: 


— 


te Say ; 


ORDINARY LATHERS can't NOXZEMA LATHER holds 
hold pencil up. Often let up whiskers as it does 
your whiskers droop, too. this pencil. Extra-rich. 
So razor snags, pulls— No skin irritation—even 
irritates skin. when you shave close, 


NOXZEMA the only medicated “comfort-shave!” 
conel 





transfer magnetohydrodynamic motion to 
plasma particles without energy deprecia- 
tion?” Glibly shaking off the fallout, 
Democrat Teller summoned counterploys 
learned on Capitol Hill—e.g., “The mat- 
ter requires further study.” 

Married four years to Cineman’s Man 
John Wayne, Peruvian-born Pilar Pallette 
was hunting around for own apartment. 
“Unfortunately,” she said last week, 
“business is sometimes more important to 
a man than his wife.” 

Answering a dusty question, Adlai 
Stevenson told reporters in Paris, “I 
shall not seek the nomination,” then fol- 
lowed up the old response with a parable. 
Holocaust had obliterated life on earth, 
Adlai recounted, leaving one shook-up 
gorilla. Wandering hungrily on the ashen 
plains, the ape at length came upon a 
cave. In the cave was a beautiful lady 
gorilla, who purred: “We are the only two 
living beings on earth.” “Lady,” said the 
tired male, “have you got anything to 
eat?” From deep in the cave the lady 
gorilla brought forth a large, red apple. 
“Oh, lord,” moaned the first gorilla, “let’s 
not start that again.” 

Dispatching his personal barber, Brit- 
ain’s Admiral of the Fleet Louis F.A.V.N. 
Mountbatten, first Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, put down a kinky situation. Cri- 
sis: the hair on the new wax Mountbatten 
at London’s famed Madame Tussaud’s 
museum was far too curly. The barber 
slicked down all but a single, suavely un- 
dulant wave. 

Addressing a schoolteachers’ meeting 
in Baltimore, Johns Hopkins’ President 
Milton S. Eisenhower (Time, Sept. 8) 
said that one reason U.S. educational 
standards are uncomfortably low is that 
some schools teach too much. “We know 
colleges that teach from 3,000 to 4,000 
courses,” he explained. Higher educational 
institutions should “cut the number of 
courses in half and concentrate on those 
they do with distinction. No college can 
be all things to all people.” 


Bertrand Russell was fit to be tied. 
“British authorities,” he wrote to the 
Times of London, had committed a “gross 
discourtesy” by “subjecting a man of 
great intellectual eminence to insult at 
the hands of ignorant officials.” The man: 
U.S. Nobel Prizewinning Chemist Linus 
Pauling, a colleague of Philosopher Rus- 
sell in opposition to nuclear bomb tests. 
The Home Office—which considers that 
visitor non grata who takes part in meet- 
ings against government policy—had re- 
fused Pauling permission to stay in 
England~ past Sept. 16, precluding his 
appearance before a meeting of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. What's 
more, said Russell, authorities at the air- 
port had accused Pauling of lying when he 
claimed that he had an invitation in his 
baggage to speak before the Chemical 
Society of London. It was “McCarthyism 
. . . ignorant democracy . . . shocking.” 
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Leslie Brownlee at the Dorado Beach golf course with professional Ed Dudley. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


“After golf in Puerto Rico, I was introduced to dry rum, 


and I brought the glad news back to Cleveland.” 


“We had just finished eighteen triumphant 
holes on Puerto Ric o's new Dorado course.” 
reports Leslie G. Brownlee, Jr... of Cleveland, 
“when a daiquiri was put into my hand. 

“After the first taste. | knew that this dai 
quiri was unlike any I had ever tasted before. 
Clear. Bright. Brilliant. 

“Puerto Rican rum is remarkably dry. I’ve 
introduced my friends in Cleveland to rum, 
and we're drinking it in a variety of drinks. 


“Daiquiris, of course. Rum and Tonic. Rum 


Collins. Rum punch, There is no end to the 
list of rum drinks. And every one fastes good. 

“With Puerto Rican rum, limes. lemons. and 
a little imagination, you can please every body. 
Almost.” 


Daiquiri Recipe: V4 


14 lime or | 


5 oz. white Puerto Rican rum, 


juice lemon } teaspoon sugar, 
Shake well with ice and pour. For free rum rec- 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. T+, 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Ipes, write: 


Daiq 


“int 


diaz y = 


~ PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE NAVAL AIR RESERVE TRAINING UNIT, 





confortable Roomy, 4-door comfort and a really big luggage compartment (7 cubic feet! ). Amazing 
amount of head room, foot room, kids room. 
manoeuvrable All-weather, all-country roadability. Only 155 inches of car to park and maneuver. 
Rear engine; easy conventional American shift.” 





formidable A pleasure to own and drive any way you look at it. Trim, elegant, Parisian styling; a 


whole palette of body colors to choose from with contrasting viny l-and-fabric upholstery. 


budget-able Only $1645 Port of Entry, N. Y. including these delightful economies: up to 40 mpg; 


a very high resale value: over 500 coast-to-coast Service and Parts HQ. Fun from the 
word allez! See and try your Dauphine, today. 


. RENAUD Louphine® 


EALER OR WRITE: RENA N 125 PARK AVENUE. N.Y. 2 
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Hot Spell at the Zoo 


People who go to the municipal zoo in 
Buffalo, N.Y. usually go to look at the 
animals. Last week practically everybody 
was looking at the signs designating the 
animals. For it was suddenly discovered 
that for years the signs have been spilling 
over with misspellings that nobody ever 
noticed. One notice allowed that the 
black bears are “excellent swimers.” An- 
other, for the red fox, whose Latin name 
Vulpes fulva was spelled Vulpes Tulva, 
explained: “Range: Forrest regions in the 
temperate and sub-artic parts of both old 





Arr Force AcapeMy Capets AT NEW QUARTERS 


garbed in steel helmets and full field 
packs. Their young faces were almost hid- 
den by the helmets as they marched, and 
they strained to achieve a mature military 
aspect. Officers barked orders in authori- 
tative voices: “Heads up! Keep the step! 
Look proud! Look proud!” Proud they 
were, for this group of men was part of 
the 1,148 members of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy who were arriving to take up 
quarters in their smart, expensive ($133 
million, so far) new campus north of 
Colorado Springs. 

The men comprised the newest of the 
academy’s four classes, set up three years 


halt before passing an upperclassman to 
ask “By your leave, sir.” In the well- 
outfitted rooms, other cadets pored over 
manuals, searching for instructions on 
where to place skivvies in the gleaming 
walnut dressers, where to hang battle 
jackets behind the handsome sliding pan- 
els of their closets. Instead of commands 
from a bull-voiced sergeant, they got fresh 
instructions from a softly modulated pub- 
lic-address system, and instead of a bulle- 
tin board, they watched a panel of code 
lights that blinked out the kind of uni- 
form to be worn for supper formation. 
As the cadets rushed to get ready for 
an inspection, top academy officers were 
worrying over the kind of details that al- 
ways seem to interrupt the textbook ver- 


Carl |wosoki—Lire 


. 


"It's organized confusion—and that's the worst kind." 


and new world.” The cherry-headed man- 
gabey, read another sign, makes “speach- 
like sounds,” while the eland runs in 
“large heards.” The bear is famed for 
“it’s strength and ferocity,” and ostriches 
for “there keen sight and wary nature.” 

Acting Zoo Director Vincent M. Mc- 
Namara promised that the signs would 
be replaced—when the zoo had enough 
money—but not, some thought, until the 
sign-painting creatures in the monkey 
house got a better grasp of spelling. 


Home of the Doolies 


An ornate complex of glass and alumi- 
num buildings stood all but deserted in 
the pine-covered heights of Colorado's 
Rocky Mountains, like a giant motel that 
was somehow mistakenly plopped down 
in a forest. Here and there a lonely figure 
in khakis scurried across the shimmering 
terrazzo courtyards and disappeared into 
a wall of glass. Then suddenly, into the 
woodland slumber burst the sound of a 
brass band and the clack-clack of boot- 
steps—and up the ramp into the spa- 
cious grounds marched 450 men, battle- 
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ago in temporary quarters at Lowry Air 
Force Base in Denver. They were a 
strange sight to be parading a courtyard 
befitting a grand motel. Incongruous was 
the battle dress, designed for fighting men, 
worn by youngsters to whom the anneal- 
ing process of military life was still in- 
complete—and incongruous, too, were the 
orders shouted by cadet officers, straight 
and cold as steel girders: “All men quar- 
tered in Area D, be sure to keep your 
shades pulled when changing clothes! 
There are secretaries across the way, and 
we don’t want them to be embarrassed.” 
Announced another: “If you wake up in 
the middle of the night and there’s a little 
man playing with your radiator let him 
play with it. Last night was colder than 
hell, and there wasn’t any hot water.” 

Code Lights & Pingpong. Inside the 
dormitory the new arrivals found their 
quarters (two men to a room). As they 
picked their way down the line of duffel 
bags, foot lockers, skis, banjos, rifles and 
packs, the “doolies,’* i.e., plebes, had to 


* A term inherited from West Point. 


sion of military precision. The dining 
room chairs (with under-seat cap racks) 
had not yet arrived; two colonels and 
two majors knocked their heads together 
over the problem of where the cadets 
would place their caps during supper (so- 
lution: on extra tables and under chairs). 
And the Roman Catholic chaplain was 
hunting for the culprit who installed a 
pingpong table in his temporary chapel. 
“It's organized confusion,’ moaned one 
light colonel. “And that’s the worst kind.” 

The Maneuver. Actually, the switch 
from Denver's Lowry A.F.B., where the 
academy’s first class got going three years 
ago, was a model military maneuver. The 
moving day was set for Labor Day week- 
end 1958 way back in 1955. Since that 
time, 5,000 engineers, architects and con- 
struction workers had pushed aside 18 
million cu, yds. of dirt, poured 800,000 
cu. yds. of concrete, covered more than 
4,000,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The text- 
books had been procured and classroom 
movement was precisely engineered to de- 
termine the exact amount of time re- 
quired for students to change from one 
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room to another. The dining room staff 


| was ready to feed faculty and cadets— 


and most of the installations on the 17,- 
8o0o-acre campus were ready for use. Only 
a few hours after the cadets’ arrival, the 
formation area in front of the quarters 
was cleared of cadets and stray baggage. 
The students melted into the living area 
like sunrays; out of the mass of luggage, 
everyone found his full-dress white uni- 
form for Monday morning formation; 
officers had their sashes and sabers, and 
the doolies, too, knew their place in ranks. 
When the cadets marched down the ramp 
and onto the parade ground, they left a 
row of trampled grass as straight as ¢ 
surveyor’s sighting, and when they passec 
in review, the thousands of Colorado 
Springs civilians who turned out to see 
the show rewarded the boys with applause. 

Like Annapolis and West Point, the Air 
Force Academy was set up to train officers 
(‘Not flyers,” said a brasshat once, “but 
generals”), and it has devised a curricu- 
lum that will make the cadets well-edu- 
cated officers at that. Cadets get 140 
credit hours of sciences, social studies and 
the humanities, 26 credit hours of ‘“mili- 
tary airmanship.” One innovation: sci- 
ences and humanities get equal emphasis, 
whereas at West Point the sciences take 
precedence. 

Scorn & Pride. With all its concentra- 
tion on education, the Air Force Academy 
has paid plenty of attention to the sharper 
side of military training, rears its crew- 
cut doolies in all the traditional modes 
set at Annapolis and West Point. There 


| is no hazing as such (an upperclassman 
| must ask permission to touch a fourth 





classman, even if he wants to straighten 
his tie), but the doolie moves double 
time outdoors, walks at attention in- 
doors, is constantly subjected to a with- 
ering stream of comment about his in- 
adequacies as a future Air Force man. In 
the dining hall he sits and eats at atten- 
tion, his eyes downcast unless he is being 
addressed by an upperclassman. Lingo is 
all important (the kitchen is the “hang- 
ar,” the table is the “ramp’’). One doolie 


| at every table during meals is designated 


“copilot,” sees to it that the diners are 
supplied with cold drinks, announces in a 
singsong intercom voice to the cadet offi- 
cer at the head of the table: “Sir, I have a 
NOTAM (Notice to Airmen). The cold 
beverage for this meal is orange juice. Is 
there anyone who does not desire orange 
juice at this time?” 

Combined with the tough course of 
studies, the heavy blanket of scorn heaped 
on Air Force Academy newcomers takes a 
big slice of resignations and washouts 
every year (22% v. West Point’s 30%, 
Annapolis’ 22.5%). But for those who re- 
main, the rigid life shapes strong, intelli- 
gent, self-disciplined men, ready to match 
their pride with that of the Point and the 
Naval Academy. The new plant will con- 
tribute to that pride. Said one cadet last 
week, as he gazed at the Air Force Acad- 
emy’s permanent home: “All the time 
we were in the barracks at Lowry, I felt 
more like an airman than anything else. 


| Now I really feel like a cadet.” 
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ANNOUNCING: 


THE SHERATON 
CENTRAL CREDIT CLUB 


with the new 


ALL-IN-ONE CREDIT CARD 


NOW ONE CARD, ONE MONTHLY BILL, ONE CHECK, 
COVERS ALL THESE PRIVILEGES, AT HOME 
OR ON YOUR TRAVELS 


x HOTELS AND MOTELS: Your Sheraton Central Credit Club Card 
lets you charge at all Sheraton Hotels coast to coast in the U.S.A. and in 
Canada and at leading hotels and motels here and abroad. 


x RESTAURANTS: You will be able to charge at the best restaurants 
everywhere medium-priced restaurants included. 


x SHOPS: This new card will permit you to charge at leading retail stores 
and specialty shops coast to coast. 


t+ CAR RENTALS: You will be able to charge car rentals wherever you 
are, wherever you’re going. 


bs TRANSPORTATION: Negotiations are now underway to include lead- 
ing airlines and oil companies in the Sheraton Central Credit Club. This will 


enable you to go anywhere with a minimum of cash. 


TO JOIN THE CLUB 
just fill out and mail this application. Dues are only $5.00 a year. This entitles 
you to the all-inclusive credit card that will cover your traveling expenses with 


just one monthly bill. 


o_o oe THIS IS YOUR MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS = we ae eee ee j 
| SHERATON CENTRAL CREDIT CLUB, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Massachusetts. Ai 
i i 
i Name (printed) na ee sis donates : Date. . 1 
esidence (printed) siclgizieitaie Meee Reiaba, o’alataivierainigle S18 RM a RASS 
; Residence (printed - 
Employer. .. ox ociideeieateuetwe Position Lsinenae wes 
1 I 
d Address a Cp Er re Tee are a ee i 
: Check which address we are to use. Home Business (_ - 
1 List below the name and address of bank and two credit references t 
| 1. Bank (Checking Account)........... RR Te Or i 
_ 1 
1 2. se : ESSesigeeweaeuee Kean ; ; inal Se sth I 
i 3. ; i P ae DNialeacsiaiarereiate i 
i Signature i 
Signature 
t i 
i NOTE TO SHERATON HOTELS CREDIT CARD HOLDERS: Your present Sheraton credit card will continue to | 
be honored, of course, and will give you all present privileges. The new Sheraton Central Credit Club is a major 

{ extension of Sheraton’s credit system, providing central billing and many additional privileges. i 
; Bill me $5.00 7 Check enclosed [ ; 
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tobacens ore ding findings of a thorough survey 


THE Facts BEHIND 
_FLTER-TIP CIGARETTES Ee 
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leople enjoy 
=t; g to quit. 


E — other businesses can profit 





In its July and August issues last year, Reader’s 
Digest published new facts on tar and nicotine in 
cigarette smoke. 


Overnight, a nation of smokers started to abandon 
a tradition of lifetime loyalty to certain “established” 
brands and to smoke the more efficient filter-tips 
— as determined by the Digest’s laboratory tests. 


One filter-tip cigarette rose from an “also-ran” to a 
leading sales position. As soon as the full effect was 
felt, the manufacturer doubled its sales and increased 
its earnings five times in this “filter-tip revolution.” 


Lessons from the revolution 


Businessmen know how long it usually takes to edu- 
cate people to accept new products or brands, how 


from the experience of the 


difficult it is to change customs and buying habits, But 
they also know that this problem can be licked, because 
of changes in public taste, improved communications 
through mass media and marketing efficiencies that 
have occurred since the war. 


Today, half the products bought in this country did 
not even exist 15 years ago. Everywhere you look you 
find new brands, new designs, new appeals winning 
new customers. Today more than ever, people seem 
willing to change their living or buying habits in search 
of something better. 

That was the atmosphere in which the Digest pub- 
lished the first two articles in July and August, 1957. 

—And one year later (see Reader's Digest July, 
1958)—the tobacco industry itself was talking about 
one topic: the “filter-tip revolution” of 1957-58. Noth- 
ing like it has happened before in 50 years of cigarette 











Cigarette Indu stry : 


making! A nation of smokers is benefiting, because 
they can buy safer cigarettes ...and these same im- 
proved cigarettes were rushed to the market much 
sooner because the public demanded it. 


In medicine and surgery, in highway safety, better 
schools, relations between men and women, and in 
national defense, the Digest has proved, time and 
again, that when it searches out and publishes the facts, 
the public takes action! 

In today’s competitive markets, with today’s increas- 
ing demand for better products, there are great new 
opportunities for manufacturers in the power of a few 
pages in print. The Americar public is alert, eager for 
better information and better living, wants straight 
facts on both. Many advertisers have found that people 
are particularly influenced when they find these facts 
in Reader's Digest. 


Because people believe what they read in the Digest, 
they rely on the products and services advertised in it. 
And because Reader's Digest is read by more people 
than any other publication in the world, its mass impact 
is reflected in significant changes in public opinion and 
public response. The same immediate, overwhelming 
response has been evidenced repeatedly to both its 
editorial and its advertising pages. 


People have faith in 


eader'’s Dige st 


Largest magazine circulation in U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





Not Necessarily 


“Ain't I done told you?” said a minor 
actor rehearsing for Sam Goldwyn’s Porgy 
and Bess movie, and there was thunder on 
Catfish Row. That sort of so-called Negro 
dialect, said Actress Pearl (Bess) Bailey, 
is “undignified and unnatural. I don’t care 
if it’s Negro or Italian or Greek or 
French; it’s in bad taste.” Producer Gold- 
wyn and Director Otto Preminger willing- 
ly told the Negro performers to leave out 
anything they did not like. Question: Will 
one of the show’s most famed songs be 
retitled /¢ Js Not Necessarily So? 


Dancing Master 

“So make the guests happy,” said the 
entertainment director at Camp Tami- 
ment in the Poconos, and young Jerry 
Robbins did—as a borscht-belt dancer. 
Jerry (whose real name was Rabinowitz) 
wanted to be a chemist, but his immigrant 
father was toughing it out in the corset 
business in Weehawken, N.J., and Jerry 
had to take what jobs he could find. 

He was too good to stay in the Po- 
conos; he worked his way up from the 
chorus of Broadway musicals to leading 
roles with Ballet Theater. The wiry kid 
from Weehawken was uneasy in velvet 
doublets and ostrich plumes. But in comic 
and character roles he moved with an 
antic wit that charmed audiences, and 
soon he got his chance to take U.S. ballet 
out of doublets and put it in dungarees, 

In 1944 Robbins teamed up with an 
unknown composer named Leonard Bern- 
stein to put together a strictly Stateside 
ballet about sailors on shore leave. When 





Martha Swope 
CHOREOGRAPHER Ropptns & BALLERINA 
As American as Weehawken. 
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it opened, Fancy Free (later blown up 
into the smash musical On the Town) 
became one of the greatest ballet hits in 
history. After that Jerry almost always had 
a hit. His serious ballets (Age of Anxiety, 
The Cage, Afternoon of a Faun) are un- 
tarnished by time, and his dance interludes 
for musical shows—notably the monumen- 
tal madness of the Mack Sennett sequence 
in High Button Shoes—revitalized Broad- 
way ballet. 

With Pajama Game, Bells Are Ringing 
and West Side Story, Jerome Robbins 
became a director as well as a choreogra- 
pher, In both roles he remains a recorder 
of American urban ritual; his dances 
pulse with the rich, peculiar rhythms of 
youth on the make, mostly backstage or 
in back alleys, in the Waste Land as well 
as Weehawken. This month Manhattan 
is in the midst of what amounts to a 
Jerry Robbins festival: by next week his 
works will hold five stages simultaneously. 
The American Ballet Theater and New 
York City Ballet repertories boast Rob- 
bins creations; West Side Story and Bells 
Are Ringing are still packing them in. 
And for the first time, American audi- 
ences are getting a chance to see Ballets: 
U.S.A., the Robbins show that was a 
smash at Spoleto, Italy (Time, June 23) 
and the Brussels Fair. 

In Opus Jazz, before brilliant back- 
drops by Ben Shahn, cool cats off the 
city streets wander through the compul- 
sive variations of “The Slop,” Robbins’ 
reproduction of a minor juvenile mania. 
Five boys and one girl horse around on 
a rooftop, spelling out the amoral com- 
munal sex of the tenements. A Negro boy 
and a white girl grope through their lone- 
liness, reaching out with palms that never 
quite touch. The whole show adds up to 
the first hit of the fall season. At 39, Dance 
Master Jerry is still making the guests 
happy. 


Summit 


Lolling in a cabana at Atlantic City, 
N.J. one day last week were four peo- 
ple who had graciously consented to be 
judges (no pay, but free room and board) 
at the Western Hemisphere’s annual sum- 
mit meeting of beauties—the 37th Miss 
America contest. The quartet: Book Pub- 
lisher and TV Paneluminary Bennett 
(What's My Line?) Cerf, his wife Phyllis, 
Playwright-Producer-Director Moss Hart 
and his actress-wife Kitty Carlisle (of 
TV's To Tell the Truth). The following 
memorable dialogue took place: 

Phyllis: It’s terrible. We have no can- 
didates. 

Bennett: First I leaned toward Miss 
Canada. Then I liked Miss California, 
but she’s too sure of herself. Now I like 
Miss Mississippi. After all, she has read 
Faulkner [published by Bennett Cerf’s 
Random House]. 

Kitty: Well, I have the best legs. 

Phyllis: If we get desperate, we'll put 
you up there. 

Kitty: They're all coached by chap- 
erons. One girl said at breakfast: “My 








Mississippi's Miss AMERICA 
As wholesome as taffy. 


whole state is praying for me.” I threw 
up in my coffee. 

Bennett: Do you think they're all cer- 
tified virgins? 

The question was left unanswered. Fact 
is that in 13 years, the Miss America 
Pageant has turned from a leering press- 
agent’s dream into a sort of solemn, deep- 
breathing Rorschach test, as stickily 
wholesome as Atlantic City’s famed salt- 
water taffy. The girls are the chosen 
mascots of local civic and service clubs, 
are told to keep their eyes not on glamour 
but on more than $150,000 worth of schol- 
arships contributed by business firms, and 
are constantly surrounded by ulcerescent 
chaperons, without whom they may not 
speak to any man, “including male mem- 
bers of their own families.” Explained 
Hostess Chairman Mrs. John M. Alton: ° 
“Why, we had one father who was the 
handsomest thing you ever saw. If his 
daughter had been seen with him alone, 
people might have thought anything.” 

Undisturbed by fathers, the girls scis- 
sored across the stage in evening gowns 
and swimsuits, ate their breakfasts under 
the eyes of table-hopping judges (who 
watched for such lapses as overextended 
pinkies while holding a coffee cup). The 
contestants also sang, played musical in- 
struments, recited. Miss Georgia (Jean- 
nette Arlene Ardell, 19; 354-24-36) punc- 
tured four balloons with her bow and 
only seven arrows; and Miss Maryland 
(Mary Roberta Page, 18; 36-244-36) 
drew a horse in luminous chalk. 

At last the girls, in white ball gowns, 
paraded across a tangle of TV cables for 
M.C. Bert Parks (“Aren't they all per- 
fectly beautiful, ladeezandgennimun?” ). 
The Cerfs and the Harts, with seven 
other judges, voted. The tearful winner: 
Miss Mississippi (Mary Ann Mobley, 21; 
344-22-35). As he packed his swimsuit 
and prepared to leave Atlantic City, Play- 
wright Hart's heartfelt beach comment 
still hung in the air: “We're God's fools,” 
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Meeting of Minds 


In the office: of New York County's 
District Attorney Frank Hogan, a tape 
machine whirred for 55 minutes, The un- 
winding spool was supposed to offer proof 
that Herbert Stempel, onetime Twenty 
One contestant, was lying when he ac- 
cused Producer Dan Enright of feeding 
him answers in advance (Time, Sept. 8). 
The tape brought no such conclusive evi- 
dence. Instead, it did something that was 
possibly more important. It offered a fas- 
cinating look behind the gleaming isola- 
tion booths and the golden M.C. grins into 
a back room of greed, craftiness and weird 
emotions. 

All the quiz shows’ share-of-audience 
Trendex ratings fell drastically last week 
(“21 Skiddoo!” chortled Variety). And to 
nobody’s great surprise, the $64,000 


Challenge joined the line-up of suspects 
when a Tennessee minister announced that 
the toughest part of a four-ply question 


Associated Press 
CONTESTANT STEMPEL 


"lam willing to need help... 


had been slipped to him at a preshow 
“briefing session.” But the week’s real 
drama was played out on the tape in the 
D.A.’s office. Leading character: Dan En- 
right (real name: Daniel Ehrenreich), 41, 
who rose from New York City’s schools 
via radio engineering jobs and the Signal 
Corps into the dazzling giveaway world. 

Supporting player: Herbert Stempel, 
31, brainy product of The Bronx, who 
seems to want nothing better than to be 
part of Dan Enright’s world. Among the 
things these two men have in common 
is a strange reliance on the clichés of 
psychoanalysis—the ex-slum kid's new 
equalizer. 

The background of the conversation 
(recorded, unknown to Stempel, in En- 
right’s Madison Avenue office on March 
7. 1957) remains murky. But it is plain 
that some time before, Stempel threat- 
ened to “expose’’ Enright. It is equally 
plain that Enright is willing to go to con- 
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siderable expense and effort to calm Stem- 
pel down. Items from the sound track: 
Enricut (talking in the careful phrases 
of a man who knows that his words are 
being recorded): There are certain stages 
we are going to discuss today . . . I’m not 
going to disclose what the stages are, be- 
cause I don’t want to hold out any bait or 
anything like it . . . I want you to write 
a piece of paper now to the effect that 
contrary to what you have said in the 
past, or written in the past, Dan Enright 
has at no time disclosed questions, an- 
swers, points, anything like it. 
StemMPEL; I'll be glad to. 


Stempel writes the statement. Enright 
explains that his lawyer recommended 
telling the D.A. about Stempel’s alleged 
blackmail, but for fear that disclosure 
would “destroy” Herb, Enright kept 
quiet. 


STeMpPEL: May I say a few things be- 
fore we continue? I'll admit I flipped, 
[but] even riding down in the taxicab, I 
said to myself just now, I says, ahhh, Dan 
gave me a damn good bre . and I 
came off with $50,000. . . Unfortunately, 
I piddled it away through my own stupidi- 
ty, and my wife’s influence, etc. And also 
the whole thing. Let me tell you the 
whole thing in gist. 





The “whole thing” includes a few thou- 
sand Herb has lent to a deadbeat maga- 
sine writer, $25,000 he has given to a 
bookmaker to set up a “syndicate.” 


ENRIGHT: Herb, don’t you realize that 
in backing a syndicate it’s an illegal thing? 

SteMPEL: Yes, yes, yes, I've already 
realized that . . . The guy is a real mur- 
derer . . . Frankly, I'm physically afraid 
of this guy . . . He came up to my house. 
He talked to Toby [Stempel’s wife]. You 
see, Toby is a very, very easy person to 
flatter, for the simple reason because of 
her weight she feels I neglect her. . . 


After an earnest lecture on the futility’ 
of trying to make a fast buck, Enright 
moves on. 


ENRIGHT: I want to get a psychiatrist 
for you. 

STEMPEL: I already have one. 

ENRIGHT: No, sir. I want you to go to a 
psychiatrist five days a week, not twice, 
Herb, to expedite yourself .. . We will 
foot the cost... 

StemPeL: Well, my doctor seems to 
feel that my problem isn’t serious enough 
for five days a week. 


Still insisting on five-day-a-week treat- 
ment, Enright holds out what might 
well be regarded as “bait”; a planned 
panel show featuring Stempel and 
Charles Van Doren. But Enright warns 
that the show might not sell. 


Enricut: If we utilize you. . . you'll 
appear once a show, every day on the air 
. . « We'll cut to your face; you'll say a 
few words; you'll be referred to by name 
when the occasion arises .. . We recog- 
nize that, Herb. . . we are in part respon- 
sible for your emotional upsets . . . be- 
cause we opened that door for you. . . If 


at any time, at any time, Herb, you're 
sitting at home in the evening and some- 
thing starts to gnaw you. . . 

STEMPEL: Call you up. 

Enricut: Call me up... And if you 
need assurance, I'll give you assurance, 


honest assurance ... Any time you have 
any gnawing feeling . . . just call me up. 


All this sounds fine, but Herb owes 
$1,827 on his car; he owes an attorney 
$50; he owes his psychiatrist $160 and 
the diaper service $28. 


Enricut: Why don’t you give up the 
car? What does it represent to you? 

Stempe.;: I can’t exactly explain it... 
I had a beat-up old car that was hardly 
running, and now I've finally got myself a 
nice-looking car. It’s not a Negro attitude 
or anything . . . My wife—I want to be 


very honest—is practically an invalid be- 
cause of her weight. . . 

Enricut: Yeah. 

STempeL: If she walks a block, she’s 





. . a 
Associated Press 
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"| don't want to hold out any bait...” 


panting and breathing and gasping and 
dying. If I have the kid out [the Stem- 
pels’ son, Harvey, 3], she doesn’t want me 
to take him in the subway . . . Let me 
explain the whole thing, Dan. . . I felt, 
here was a guy [Van Doren] that had a 
fancy name, Ivy League education, par- 
ents all his life, and I had just the oppo- 
site, the hard way up. . . Here was my 
sort of own mental delusion that all this 
should have been coming tome... 

Enricut: The world is a cruel world, 
and fate plays a greater part in all such 
things than we'd like it to... I don’t 
know whether I can cope with life or not. 
But I don’t think you can at this stage, 
Herb. And I say we have help. 

SteMpPEL: I'm perfectly willing to need 
help. 


As a final bit of help, Enright advises 
his future panelist to reduce. 


SteMPEL: How can I? I’m down to 179 
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“We've never before picked up so many good ideas 
and had such fun all at one time. No wonder 
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pounds . . . I'm doing it in preparation i 
. . cause when I go on, I want to look i 

like a gentleman, not like a little, short 

squat guy like I looked like on Twenty 

One. 


On the final, practical note of Enright’s 
refusal to advance his protégé any more 
cash, the tape runs out. 


TV Notes 


@ Caught with their rate cards down, 
network pitchmen faced the official open- 
ing of the new TV season with time on 
their hands. At week’s end NBC was 
still trying to find sponsors for 44 unsold 
nighttime hours; CBS needed someone to 
pick up the tab for 34; ABC was stuck 
with 43. Competition is so keen that 
both CBS and NBC are willing to peddle 
one-shot time spots. 

@ Should Beth die in the upcoming CBS 
one-hour musical version of Little Wom- 
en? “Absolutely not,” said Composer- 
Lyricist Richard Adler. When Louisa May 
Alcott finished the last paragraph of her 
classic, he said, Beth was still breathing. 
Her creator, Adler argued, killed Beth in 
the book’s sequel, Little Women, Part II. 
Come October, Beth (played by Margaret 
O’Brien ) will live. 

@ About the only new-sounding gimmick 
the TV programers had promised for the 
new season were the “fantastics.” CBS 
beat the drums for weeks over The World 
of Giants, a projected series about a man 
shrunk to 6-in. size by an accidental 
burst of radiation. Loudly sung but un- 
sold. WOG died before its tiny hero saw 
an electronic screen. Only fantastic now 
left on the CBS books: H. G. Wells’s 
familiar old Jnvisible Man. 


BB in Venice 


Small planes swooped overhead, stream- 
ing smoke as they traced the curves of her 
initials. All Venice got the message: Bri- 
gitte Bardot was arriving. Myopic judges 
might still be watching movies—including 
the U.S. entry, God’s Little Acre, which 
none of them seemed to dig—but the 
rgth biennial international film festival 
already belonged to the sultry feline from 
France. 

Next day on the Lido Brigitte turned 
out to roll on the beach at the photog- 
raphers’ commands—until the photogra- 
phers began to scrap among themselves 
for vantage points. Unperturbed, Brigitte 
insisted that she was very happy to be a 
“universal sex symbol.” She also ventured 
an opinion on Charles de Gaulle: “He's a 
bigger man than I am in every way.” 

It mattered little that BB’s movie, En 
Cas de Malheur (In Case of Emergency), 
a Georges Simenon story about a success- 
ful lawyer's fatal obsession with a young 
slut, failed to win (and that Japan’s 
“Rickshaw Man” did). A traveling movie 
fan named Elsa Maxwell just about guar- 
anteed Malheur’s American triumph by 
announcing: “Bardot is a nothing, a 
sexual little kitten of no importance. 
She has no talent except for undressing 
on-screen. This is a very bad thing for 
American youth.” 
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= PPG AT THE SHOWPLACES OF AMERICA WITH THEIR CHILDREN'S FUTURE IN MIND, a community of 2,000 familics 
1 Kellogg High School, Kellogg, Idaho built striking Kellogg High School—a model of modern school architecture and an 
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Wonderful things happen when PPG goes to school 


In forward-looking communities across the land, students find new interest in bright, modern schools like Idaho’s 
Kellogg High. Daylight floods their classrooms through whole walls of PPG glass. PPG paints and Color Dynamics 
| provide cheerful interiors that reduce eyestrain and fatigue and heighten the interest of young minds. Even the 


school or at home, almost everything your family sees and uses is better because of glass or paints by PPG, 


floors are brighter, easier to maintain, because of vinyl tile made with Columbia-Southern chemicals. At 
Ip or chemicals by Columbia-Southern, subsidiary of PPG. PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The 3 Ps in Little Rock 


In their attitude toward integration, 
Little Rock’s Protestant and Jewish cler- 
gymen can be classified as “pushers,” 
“powers” and “passives.” So said Harvard 
Assistant Professor of Psychology Thomas 
F. Pettigrew, reporting last week on a sur- 
vey he and an associate started in Little 
Rock during last year’s school integration 
crisis. Of about roo clergymen inter- 
viewed, Pettigrew said, the ‘‘pushers” for 
integration numbered only  eight—-six 
Protestants and the city’s two rabbis. 
Their average age was 36, their average 
service in Little Rock four years, their 
average congregation 400. Two of the 
Protestants have since been transferred to 
rural regions; another is “out of a job,” 
and another is about to be fired. 

The “powers” were the city’s seven 
most influential ministers, their average 
age 50, their average congregation 2,800. 
Most of them were privately for integra- 
tion but justified their public silence on 
the subject on the ground that their duty 
was to hold the church together. The rest 
were “passives’—older men who favor 
integration but have a prudent eye cocked 
on retirement. Their specialty, said Psy- 
chologist Pettigrew, was praying for guid- 
ance, which is “how to say something 
without being heard.” 

Little Rock’s 45-50 Roman Catholic 
priests declined to participate in the sur- 
vey, but though their church’s position is 
clear, many of them could be classified 
as passives (see below). Most of Little 
Rock’s ministers indignantly rejected Psy- 
chologist Pettigrew’s report. Said the pres- 
ident of the Little Rock Ministerial Alli- 
ance, Dr. Dale Cowling, a Baptist and 
clearly a “power"’: “The ministers in the 
main churches exhibited a strong kind of 
courage during the crisis.” 

But despite the paucity of pushers in 
Little Rock, Pettigrew holds that “the 
Christian ministry in the South is the only 
significant group throughout the area will- 
ing to stand up for integration.” 


London's Mormon Temple 
Day after day they came, sloshing 
through England's summer rain, jamming 
the road from London to the Surrey town 
of Lingfield with so many cars that the 
Automobile Association had to put up 
special yellow signs marking the way. 
What they came to see—retired army 
officers, shopkeepers, typical British fam- 
ilies in holiday clothes—was a rectangular 
building faced with white Portland stone 
and topped by a spire sheathed in lead- 
coated copper: the London Temple of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, It was the first Mormon temple 
to be built in Britain and the second in 
or near Europe (the other is in Bern, 
Switzerland). The new temple was opened 
to the public for 17 days, but after its 
dedication this week, only Mormons may 
enter who have been “recommended for 
participation in the various ceremonies” 
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and bear certificates from their local 
churches that they are “morally clean, 
have paid their tithes, sustain the word 
of wisdom and sustain the authority of 
the church.” 

The crowds of visitors (76,324 by head 
count) were handled by 40 young Ameri- 
can missionaries who first guided their 
charges into a green tent to watch a 
movie showing the spread of Mormonism 


the Kingdom of God.” From there they 
move to the drawing-room-style Celes- 
tial room No. 2 for contemplation before 
the actual ceremony of “sealing’—in a 
small room furnished with pale pink 
brocaded-satin chairs. In the ceremony 
called baptism of the dead, believers 
vicariously baptize their ancestors in the 
Mormon faith. 

There are only 11,000 Mormons in 
Britain, with 75 chapels. Mormon leaders 
are sure the new temple will soon draw 
many converts. Said the temple's presi- 





BAPTISMAL Font & Vistrors 
Also, locker rooms, powder rooms and Celestial rooms. 


through the world. Then the visitors, 
warned not to talk or smoke within the 
temple, were escorted in groups through 
the building (cost: $1,700,000), saved 
their questions to be asked later, They 
had plenty of questions: Why was there 
a telephone switchboard? Why were there 
locker rooms and powder rooms with 
Queen Anne-style dressing tables? What 
was the green and beige drawing room, 
called the Celestial room, used for, and 
why should a church be furnished like a 
luxury hotel, with grey wall-to-wall car- 
peting, concealed lighting, air condition- 
ing, and armchairs in fawn and black? 
Whispered one woman to her husband: 
“I'd like to come here for a holiday.” 
From their tour conductors came ready 
answers. Mormon temples, which also 
house executive offices (hence the switch- 
board), are used primarily for two “sacred 
ordinances”: “marriage for eternity” and 
“baptism of the dead” (for which the 
London Temple has a massive font sup- 
ported by twelve bronze oxen), Cou- 
ples marrying for eternity first disrobe 
(hence the locker rooms), dress in white 
linen (the powder rooms), visit a small 
auditorium (Celestial room No. 1) to 
see slides showing “where we came from, 
why we are here, where we are going, 
and the laws which must be obeyed to 
attain the celestial degree of glory in 


dent, Selvoy J. Boyer: “Hundreds of 
people who have been through the temple 
have asked our missionaries to visit them 
in their homes to talk to them about 
our faith.” 


Catholics & Negroes 


No major Christian group in the U.S. 
has taken so strong and consistent a stand 
against racial discrimination as the Roman 
Catholic Church. Yet, as the battle grows 
hotter, militant partisans of integration 
are troubled by signs that the Catholic 
position may be weakening. Speaking to 
the first National Catholic Conference for 
Interracial Justice at Chicago’s Loyola 
University last week, Chicago’s Auxiliary 
Bishop Raymond P. Hillinger said flatly 
that those who fail to accept the church’s 
stand for full racial equality “simply are 
not Catholic, and there are no two ways 
about it.” But the goo delegates found 
many a straw in the wind that seemed to 
be blowing the wrong way. Items: 

@ The Race Relations Bureau, which had 
existed for eleven years in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, was abol- 
ished as a separate department in 1955. 
Reason given: lack of funds. 

@ The Catholic Committee of the South, 
founded in 1939 to work on Southern 
social and economic problems, was quietly 
eliminated by the Southern bishops at the 
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annual meeting of the Catholic hierarchy 
in 1956—so quietly that it is still listed 
in the 1958 National Catholic Almanac. 
@ The hard-hitting drive of New Or- 
leans’ Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel 
against racial segregation has petered out 
under pressure from laymen and private 
opposition from many of the clergy, and 
the desegregation that the archbishop 
planned for New Orleans parochial schools 
has been indefinitely postponed. 
@ Of five Catholic Interracial Centers 
called Friendship Houses that existed five 
years ago (in New York, Chicago, Wash- 
ington, Portland, Ore. and Shreveport, 
La.), only two remain within the national 
organization—in Chicago and New York. 
Despite such signs of setback, the 
mood of the delegates was hopeful. “After 
all,” said the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Hugh 
Dolan of St. Benedict’s Church in Greens- 
boro, N.C., whose parish is one of the 
few in the South with integrated paro- 
chial schools, “the Gospel principle of 
love is here to stay, and the segregation- 
ists can’t do anything about it.” The 
conference set up an interim committee 
(six priests, one nun and 15 laymen and 
women) to work toward a goal of 50 
new Catholic interracial councils (present 


| total: 36). Then the delegates wound up 


with a duplicating machine full of resolu- 
tions with some strong words among the 
platitudes. One resolution condemned fra- 
ternal organizations, e.g., the Knights of 
Columbus, which blackball Negroes, even 
in the North; another denounced as 
“scandalous” the “many Catholic hospi- 
tals [which] practice policies of racial 
exclusion or segregation.” A third was 
directed at President Eisenhower's “go 
slow” words on school integration: “At 
this critical time in world history, the 
people of the United States have a right 
to expect their Chief Executive to use 
the full moral authority of his office to 
secure full equality for all citizens in 
all parts of our nation.” 


Mail-Order Marriage 


Damian Goldie took his telephone off 
the hook last week and left it off. His 
reason: a newspaper story about his ac- 
tivities had resulted in a flood of calls 
from “undesirables.” But the publicity 
spotlighted a service that seems to be 
increasingly desirable to British Roman 
Catholics and perhaps to the church as 
well: a Catholic marriage bureau. 

Disturbed by the growing number of 
mixed marriages and the resulting high 
percentage of fallen-away Catholics, for- 
mer government clerk Goldie, 38, set up 
his marriage bureau eleven years ago in 
his London home, drastically cut the 
usual fees from about £20 a person to 
only £2 or £3. So far he has arranged 
at least 500 marriages, has “quite large 
numbers” of nuptials in the works. 
“Unfortunately,” he explained last week, 
“70% of those who come to us are women 
in their middle thirties looking for hus- 
bands in the professional classes. Our men 
are more apt to be of the laboring type. 
But there are very few complaints or 
letters asking for the money back.” 
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Aboard the S.S. Constitution...on the navigating bridge, Mrs. Charles 
Ulrick Bay, Chairman of the Executive Committee of American Export Lines, 
Inc., with Mr. Dale Snure, Resident Vice President of Employers Mutuals’ New 
York Office. Mrs. Bay says: “We know Employers Mutuals of Wausau are ‘good 
people to do business with.’ They share our concern for the safety of our people 
and help us maintain a record we can be proud of.” 


When the fleet's in, the ‘Wausau Way of working” 
helps handle tons of cargo and 
play host to thousands of visitors... 


nails, willow baskets. Barrels, 
crates, bales, boxes...loaded 
on pallets, lifted from the holds 
with booms, swung to the dock. 
Fast, efficient handling . .. work 


HIS YEAR the S.S. Constitution 
dig’ her sistership the S.S. 
Independence are scheduled to 
sail thirty-one times from Pier 84 
in Manhattan. Each time, a thou- 


ABOARD THE SHIPS OF 
AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, INC. 


YS 
—_ 
: 

=< 


ee 


sand passengers will be aboard. 
And each time, three or four thou- 
sand friends come to say goodbye. 

Hospitality’s always the rule on 
the ships of the American Export 
Lines. But you can see that being 
host to all those visitors on a ship 
could create problems. Special care 
—and extra care—must be taken 
to avoid accidents. 

What's true aboard the luxury 
liners is true on the line’s cargo 
ships. You realize that when you 
watch the stevedores unload a 
ship. The Exermont, for example, 
in from Mediterranean Ports of 
Call... with cargo that includes 
sage, marble, olives, asbestos pipe, 


that demands special care and extra 
care to guard the safety of the men. 

That’s why Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau works hand in hand 
with American Export Lines—as 
Mrs. Bay, Chairman of the Lines’ 
Executive Committee, says, “help- 
ing maintain a safety record we're 
proud of.” An Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineer is on the docks 
every day. His job is to provide 
the special care, that extra care, 
that keeps accidents from happen- 
ing. He’s doing it well. Like all 
Employers Mutuals Men, he 
brings a “bit of Wausau” with 
him—something extra in the way 
of help and understanding. 





Employers Mutuals, with offices all across the country, writes all forms of 
fire, group and casualty insurance including automobile. We are one of the 
largest in the field of workmen's compensation. For further information see 
your nearest representative (consult your telephone directory) or write us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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Aboard the S.S. Exermont... Mr. Robert Pitcher, 
Insurance Manager of American Export Lines, Inc. He 
says: “Every day, and in many ways, we count on Em- 
ployers Mutuals’ help in our safety program.” With Mr. 
Pitcher, Tom Brady, Employers Mutuals Safety Engineer. 


‘Good. people to do 
fusinesa with’ 








SPORT 
Hail Columbia! 


Old friends and old rivals at hundreds 
of races, they are two of the finest sailors 
in the world. But each had only a sup- 
porting role at the start of the summer's 
competition to choose the U.S. boat that 
this month will defend the America’s Cup 

-world’s most prestigious sailing trophy 

~against the British challenger Sceptre. 
Last week, as the final trials of the four 
12-meter yachts began in open ocean ten 
miles off Newport, R.I., the two took 
over. Cornelius (“Corny”) Shields was at 
the wheel of the spanking-new Columbia 
for the all-important start and the wind- 
ward legs, and Emil (“Bus’’) Mosbacher 
Jr. was principal skipper of the 19-year- 
old Vim. 

With ruthless efficiency, Shields and 
Columbia beat Weatherly twice and East- 
erner once, and Mosbacher and Vim beat 
Easterner once and Weatherly twice. 
The selection committee eliminated both 
Weatherly (seven wins, seven losses) and 
Easterner (no wins, 14 losses), thereby 
cleared the decks for the final duel be- 
tween Columbia (eleven wins, four de- 
feats), owned by a New York Yacht 
Club syndicate, and Vim (ten wins, five 
defeats), owned by Business Executive 
John N. Matthews. 

Both sloops were designed by famed 
Yacht Architect Olin Stephens; both are 
69 ft. 7 in. in overall length; both are 
sleek products of the complex 12-meter 
formula, which balances off such speed- 
governing factors as sail area, water-line 
length and mast height. 

Tacks & Tactics. At 63, Corny Shields’s 
hair is sail-white, but he is still the crafty 
helmsman and stern crew commander 
who, in half a century of competition, 
may well have won more races and honors 
than any other sailor in history (Time 
cover, July 27, 1953). Competing in his 
first formal race since a 1956 heart at- 
tack, Investment Banker Shields worked 








Ted Polumbaum—Srorts Iivustrateo 
SKIPPER MOSBACHER 
Fast start. 
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Associated Press 


Skippers SHreELps & CUNNINGHAM ON “COLUMBIA” 
Fast boat. 


up to part-time captain by stages—first 
by skippering her trial horse Nereus, then 
advising from Columbia’s tender, finally 
plotting strategy from the boat’s cockpit 
for regular Helmsman Briggs Cunning- 
ham, topflight yachtsman, longtime sports- 
car designer and racer (Time cover, April 
26, 1954). 

Investor (real estate, oil) Bus Mos- 
bacher is only 36, but he has matched 
tacks and tactics with Shields for a dec- 
ade—mostly in the hard-sailing Inter- 
national class and dinghies—on the waters 
of Long Island Sound. A sailor since 
childhood, Mosbacher is famed for his 
starts and his skill with light air. 

Both Mosbacher and Shields are mas- 
ters of the deceptively simple theory of 
match racing between near-equal boats, 
ie., that the start, which is usually into 
the wind, is crucial. The boat that can 
leap out a bit ahead of its opponent can 
blanket or backwind the following yacht. 
Both skippers are also skilled at the sly 
tactics of dodging blanketing, stage such 
realistic faking of new tacks that their 
scurrying foredeck crews even prepare to 
take the gigantic genoa jibs to the lee 
side—the usual preparations for coming 
about. 

Fancy Free. In the opening race of 
their climactic series, Mosbacher put Vim 
across the starting line ahead of Columbia 
—but to leeward. Shields merely tacked 
to get free air, and walked away from 
Vim to finish with the wide lead of 4 min. 
1 sec. Next day, before the gun, Mos- 
bacher got astern of Columbia as Shields 
maneuvered toward the starting line. Both 
boats were on the starboard tack (wind 
over the right side), and Shields was 
trapped. He could not come about onto 
the port tack to get to the line without 
violating Mosbacher's right of way under 
racing rules. Mosbacher deftly drove 
Shields well beyond the marking buoy, 
then suddenly came about and crossed 





the line a full 20 sec. ahead. Vim won 
by 11 sec. 

Upwind Fight. Shields tried for noth- 
ing fancy at the start of their third race, 
trailed Vim across the line by a boat 
length. But Shields was to windward, 
where he could get free air, and that was 
all he needed. Beating upwind against a 
20-knot southwester on the twice-around, 
windward-leeward course of 24 miles, Co- 
lumbia was out ahead rounding the first 
mark, plowed on through the running sea 
to win by 2 min. 22 sec. 

Going into this week’s final action, the 
heavy favorites to be picked by the se- 
lection committee to defend the America’s 
Cup against Sceptre were Columbia and 
wily Corny Shields, who knew how to 
squeeze every knot of speed out of her. 


Hottest Hot-Rod 


The sounds and smells of speed blistered 
the white Bonneville salt flats of Utah. 
Engines revved up to blatting roars. 
Whiffs of alcohol and nitromethane min- 
gled with the tang of high-octane gas. 
With anxious care, some 200 men in oil- 
blotched coveralls coaxed their handmade 
cars to bellowing perfection—long, low, 
lean monsters with as many as three en- 
gines crowded beneath their sleek hoods. 
In the tenth annual speed trials that end- 
ed last week, the world’s hottest hot-rods 
were shooting for 300 m.p.h. on the world’s 
fastest race course. 

Among the dedicated men who set out 
for speed behind the steering wheel of an 
automobile, the Bonneville hot-rodders 
are a class apart. They are amateurs with 
professional skills, willing to spend months 
—and every spare nickel—to create from 
standard parts a car so far improved over 
ordinary hot-rods that it can be opened up 
only at Bonneville. The drivers race not 
against each other but against the clock, 
on solitary, screaming runs through the tim- 
ing traps on the nine-mile, arrow-straight 
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‘Dear Boss: This research project is most revealing...’ 


@ Oorata! From a stuffy corner office to Gay Paree. The 


happy result of Finchley showing the boss how Consolidated 
Enamels cut printing costs without cutting quality. 


It’s a fact that Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers often 
cost 20% less compared to other enamel papers of equal 
quality. You save because Consolidated pioneered a modern 
papermaking method that eliminates several costly manu- 
facturing steps while maintaining finest quality. 


Do a Fincutey! See your Consolidated Paper Merchant for 
free trial sheets. Let your printer make a comparison test. 
Then pass the results on to the boss. Be sure to attach a 
Paris travel folder. Could be! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 
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consolidated 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 
a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. « CHICAGO G, ILL. 


VIEWPOINT 


Advertising 





West Coast Flair 


Advertising these days has fresh trade 
winds blowing in from the Pacific. For ex- 
ample, out in San Francisco, an agency 
named Guild, Bascom and Bonfigli reaches 
its tenth birthday this year with an impres- 
sive list of national clients in the grocery- 
distributed field, and a flair for unusual 
creativity, (This means something that 
makes you blink, chuckle or just feel good 
while it’s nudging you to buy peanut butter, 
margarine or cereal.) 





GuILp: 


Good advertising pays its readers 


The Paid Consumer 


According to GB&B’s articulate president, 
dapper Walter Guild, this light-hearted 
originality is a basic part of the agency's 
philosophy. 

“The public is entitled to get something 
out of the ads themselves as well as from 
the products,” says Guild, laying ground for 
a new economic interpretation of his in- 
dustry. “An ad should pay a reader or 
listener in some kind of coinage for his time 
and attention, whether it be with believable, 
interesting information or with just a good 
laugh. Because the purpose of an ad isn't 
merely to make a sale; it’s to make a friend. 
And you can't do that with an annoying 
commercial or a dull advertising page.” 


Advocate to the Consumer 


Guild believes in more than the amuse- 
ment value of advertising, however. “Adver- 
tising can't sell anything that wouldn’t sell 
without it. But advertising does sell things 
better — bringing more products to more 
people at better prices. In the food field, 
particularly, advertising has widened the 
choice of products, and thus helped to 
broaden the appetites, tastes and eating en- 
joyment of millions of families.” He had no 
comment on what GB&B would do for dogs 
with its newest account, Rival Dog Food. 


Published as a service to the advertising 


industry and the MeCall’s 
jt ae N 


consuming public by 
The magazine of Togetherness 
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George Hill 


SpeEpsTER THOMPSON (RIGHT) & Car 
"I'm betting my ingenuity against my own life." 


course. “These men aren't a bunch of 
scatterbrained kids like the hot-rodders 
who race around every town in America,” 
said Southern California Timing Associa- 
tion Director Jim Lindsley. 

Push-Pull Power. Even in such com- 
pany, a 29-year-old pressman for the Los 
Angeles Times stood out from the start. 
Calm, calculating Marion (‘‘Mickey”) 
Thompson had put together an $8,000 
streamliner that seemed to howl with 
speed just standing still. For push-pull 
power, Thompson remade two 1957 Chrys- 
ler engines and geared the first to the 
front wheels and the second to the back. 
To soup up the engines to a total of 850 
h.p., Thompson and his buddy, Fred Voigt, 


| added a magneto to each for hot-spark 


firing (standard ignition gradually weak- 
ens as engine speed increases), lengthened 
the piston strokes by five-eighths of an 
inch, rebored the cylinders and boosted the 
compression ratio from 8 to 1 to 12 to I. 
At the heart of the retooled engines were 
specially ground camshafts that let the en- 
gines wind up to 5,800 r.p.m, 

But to Thompson, “the most important 
factor in automobile speed is aerodynam- 
ics.” His streamliner was as slippery as 
loving work could make it. The entire 
car, including wheels, was enclosed by a 
curved aluminum shield. “If your aerody- 
namics aren’t good,” said Thompson, “your 
car will take off on you and fly. This car 
is the fastest in the U.S.” 

It was. Nudging 286.9 m.p.h. on a trial 
run, Thompson whistled back and forth 
across the measured mile for an average 
speed of 266.866 m.p.h., a record for a 
U.S. driver and a U.S.-built car.* 


* But far short of the world mile record of 
394.2 m.p.h. set at Bonneville in 1947 by Brit- 
ish Sportsman John Cobb in his 2,600-h.p. Rail- 
ton Mobil Special. Cobb was killed in 1952 when 
his jet-propelled 6,000-h.p disinte- 
grated during a try for the world’s record on 


speedboat 


| Scotland’s Loch Ness. 


"An addiction." On the last day of the 
trials, Thompson crawled into his car, 
which stands only 32 in high, settled him- 
self in the driver’s seat, got a push from a 
truck until his engines thundered to life 
at 45 m.p.h., and set out for glory. Aston- 
ished timers caught his blurred passage on 
the first pass through the traps at 294.117. 
A new record seemed certain. But on the 
return trip, when Thompson got up to 
280 m.p.h., three connecting rods on the 
front engine suddenly snapped under the 
strain, punched a hole in the engine block. 
Thompson was able to wrestle his wrecked 
car to a safe stop. 

Despite his accident, Mickey Thompson 
remains a hot-rodder. “It's an addiction, 
like dope or alcohol,” he says. “I couldn't 
leave it alone if I had to. That car will do 
300. It’s a challenge. I'm betting my in- 
genuity against my own life.” 


The Running Machine 

Jampacked in Oslo’s Bislett Stadium, 
33,000 track fans one night last week 
howled for Australian Runner Herb Elliott 
to break his own world’s record for 1,500 
meters. Elliott was obviously out to 
please, but he finished 1.4 sec. off the 
record of 3:36 that he set last month in 
Goteborg, Sweden. “The going was hard 
and good, and I have no complaints,” he 
gasped later, “except that I may be a 
little tired by now.” 

Elliott had plenty of reason to be tired. 
His Oslo race completed the greatest sus- 
tained middle-distance performance in the 
history of foot racing. High spot: setting 
the mile record at Dublin last month in 
the startling time of 3:54.5. He has shown 
endurance as remarkable as his speed: 
the day after he set his 1,500-meter rec- 
ord, he breezed through a mile in 3:58. In 
all, Elliott broke four minutes for the 
mile in every one of his ten races this 
year. Track experts foresee that if he 
keeps his determination, the lean (5 ft. 
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~ Who will be 
your friend 









les a crucial time when fire or windstorm has 
done its damage—or when you face serious 
loss because of liability through an accident. 


Will you have a friend who understands your 
predicament—wants to help you—and 
knows just what to do and how to do it? 


You will if you have enjoyed the services of 
an Independent Insurance Agent. For then 
your protection will have been carefully 
planned by a specialist who is a friend 
and neighbor right in your own community. 


Then when you are in trouble, he will be 
nearby to help you. Your interest will be 
his first concern. You will find him not 
only skilled and efficient in expediting your 


| 
| 
serve you in many ways, to help America fore ; 
i 
| 


claim but also willing and able to 
restore your peace of mind. l oyalty Group pa 





For the name of a nearby America Fore Loyalty insurance agent, call Western Union by number — ask for Operator 25. 





THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY « FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY « THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK + NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK + THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. » MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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‘TRIG 


—the roll-on deodorant 
designed specially for men 





Fast as a stick, but- 
TRIG WON'T CRUMBLE! 


Easy as a spray, but- 
TRIG WON'T TRICKLE! 


Effective as a cream, but- 
TRIG ISN'T MESSY! 


Every feature of new TRIG says, 
fast. Easy, 


“Men Only!” TRIG rolls on lightning- 
too. The man-size applicator holds a man’s formula that 


works hard and smells right. Stops odor 24 hours. Checks perspiration, 


too. Men everywhere are changing to new TRIG. It’s great. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


STOPS ODOR FOR 24 HOURS... 
WON'T IRRITATE NORMAL SKIN 


60 








ro in., 150 Ibs.) clerk for Shell Oil will 
some day hold every world record 
from 800 meters to 5,000 meters. 


Born 20 years ago to a furniture dealer 
outside of Perth, Herbert James Elliott 
was good enough as a high school cham- 
pion to run the mile in 4:22. When he 
broke his foot moving the family piano, 
Elliott gave up big-time racing, turned 
to high living, late nights and beer. Not 


until his father took him to the 1956 


| Olympics in Melbourne did Herb Elliott 


develop the spark of desire and discipline 
necessary for the lonely art of the mile. 

The man who fanned the spark was 
a wiry, 63-year-old Aussie track coach 
named Percy Cerutty. A physical-fitness 
fanatic, Cerutty got Elliott to develop 
his deep chest by lifting weights, harden 
his legs by such tricks as running through 
ankle-deep sand and sprinting up and 
down an 8o-ft. sand dune 4o times a day 
or more. To give Elliott the energy to 
run 25 miles a day, Cerutty stoked him 
with oats, nuts and fruits. He urged his 
pupil to “thrust against pain and be 
contemptuous of it.” 

But though he is hardened against the 
lung-searing pain of the mile, Australia’s 
running machine may not be immune to 
the soft lure of the dollar. Last week a 
U.S. sports promoter named Leo Leavitt 
bragged that he had offered Elliott $248,- 
ooo for a two-year tour as a pro. Elliott 
admitted that he was thinking over the 
offer: “Wouldn't you if $248,000 were at 
stake?” But sportsmen Down Under took 
heart from Elliott’s phoned statement to 
the Brisbane Sunday Mail: “I have my 
sights on a place on the Australian team 
for the 1960 Olympics.” 


Scoreboard 

@ Harlem’s Althea Gibson (Time cover, 
Aug. 26, 1957), 31, defending her U.S. 
national championship at Forest Hills, 
defeated California's 22-year-old Darlene 
Hard (3-6, 6-1, 6-2) and announced that 
she will retire from amateur tennis for a 
year to sing professionally. Australia’s 
Ashley Cooper, 21, shrugged off an ankle 
injury in the last set to defeat 23-year-old 
Aussie Mal Anderson (6-2, 3-6, 4-6, 10-8, 
8-6), defending champion, in the national 
men’s championship; for the first time in 
the 78-year history of the tournament no 
American even reached the semifinals. 
@ Two days after Kentucky Breeder 
Leslie Combs II paid Owner Ralph Lowe 
$1,000,000 for a three-fourths interest in 
Gallant Man (total winnings: $510,355), 
the four-year-old English colt went to the 
post in the $28,700 Sysonby Handicap at 
Belmont, L.I., never did get going under 
top weight of 134 lbs., finished fifth. 
Holding his Garand rock-steady, Ma- 
rine Technical Sergeant Michael Pietro- 
forte, 30, peered down the range at the 
Camp Perry, Ohio national rifle matches 
methodically plunked all 50 of his shots 
into the bull’s-eye at distances of 200 to 
600 yds., registered the first perfect score 
of 250 points in the 55-year history of 
national trophy matches. Three days later 
Army Pfc. Philip Toloczko, 23, turned the 
same trick. 
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No need to put off that dream trip any longer. A whole new, fabulous world awaits you across Meet charming new friends in a story-book 
On Northwest, you can Fly Now—Pay Later. the Pacific. Yours to explore for 11 exciting world, Cost of your holiday can be spread out 
Only 10% down and you can go tomorrow! days and nights for as little as $1216.00.* over 20 months (set aside just $1.81 a day). 


Now you can take an Orient vacation 





IMPERIAL SERVICE 


Fly Northwest's new radar-equipped 
DC-7C’s on the shortest, fastest route to 
the Orient, NWA's Great Circle shortcut 


Send in this coupon today for a 
beautiful Orient travel folder er see your travel 
agent for more information, 


Orient Travel Folder 

NORTHWEST Orient AIRLINES 

Dept. Ti 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Please send me your Orient folder outlining the 
many tours available. 


Name 
Street 


Cit Zone_ State 


NORTHWEST 


AIRLINES 





Live your dreams in Hong Kong and live them Start planning today! Your NWA DC-7C is 
now! Pay the easy Way—at your leisure—just Orient-bound any day you say. Ask your 
as you'd buy a new refrigerator. travel agent. Send for free Orient tour folder. 


*Includes round trip air fare from West Coast, hotel 





B.E. U. 


works... 






to improve 


productivity 


B.E.U. offers you a new proven technique for increasing pro- 
ductivity by relieving workers’ worries. We were first to provide 
this Better Employee Understanding of group benefits. Realizing 
its vital need, we developed B. B. U. out of long experience, 
backed by research. We alone have it. You probably need it. 
Write: Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 


C= CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


MEDICINE 





Unfertility Rites 


Readers of the famed “Agony” (per- 
sonal) column in the Times of London 
had never before seen anything quite like 
this: “Social consciences wanted. The im- 
provement of contraceptive methods is a 
vital social problem ... New methods 
can only be proved by couples willing to 
risk pregnancy. We urgently want volun- 
teers for our trials.” 

The ad was placed fortnight ago by 
Dr. Henry Beric Wright, 40, medical sec- 
retary of the Council for the Investiga- 
tion of Fertility Control. A surgeon wor- 
ried about the world’s exploding popula- 
tion, Wright learned his concern at the 
knee of his family-planning mother, Hel- 
ena Wright, who has urged Britons for 


Joe McKeown 


Dr. WRIGHT 
In case of emergency, just cable. 


years to breed in tight little island size. 
Wright and his wife recently exported 
the message to a new birth control clinic 
in Trinidad, there met the same obstacle 
that baffles all modern Malthusians— 
contraceptives are just too much bother 
for the earth’s fastest-breeding peoples. 
Trinidadians shunned the simplest me- 
chanical devices, which Wright sadly pro- 
nounced, in any case, “an upper-mental- 
class activity, no good at all for Indians, 
Indonesians or Japanese.” He finally tried 
a really simple, standard tablet that foams 
in the vagina, should kill all spermatozoa. 
Same bafflement: women took the tab- 
lets home and went on conceiving. 
Anxious to test the tablets scientifical- 
ly, Wright rushed back to England to find 
volunteer couples willing to risk preg- 
nancy with only the tablets for insur- 
ance. Later they would undertake preg- 
nancy as a countertest, get full medical 
treatment if sterility developed. How to 
find such remarkable people? Wright saw 
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the way after newspaper stories drew 80 
Birmingham couples for a similar test 
financed by one Captain Oliver Bird, 78, 
of Bird’s Custard. Wright sent a care- 
fully worded ad to the London Daily 
Telegraph, which rejected it with a pun: 
“The conception is distasteful to us.” 
With little hope, he tried the Times, 
which unexpectedly accepted the ad and 
netted 20 replies. Tabloids quickly spot- 
ted it, published stories that netted 100 
more volunteer couples. 

Wright eventually hopes for 1,000 cou- 
ples, all faithfully recording intercourse 
on wall charts, all equipped with a con- 
traceptive supply deemed sufficient for 
three months (“In case of emergency, 
just cable your name and address for a 
fresh consignment”). The venture’s most 
useful aim is one never before achieved— 
nobody really knows the reliability of 
any of the more widely used contracep- 
tives. “This is going to be an historical 
trial,’ Wright wrote happily to his guinea 
pigs last week. “It is probably too much 
to say that you will enjoy participating 
in it, but we hope it will not be too much 
for you both and that you manage to 
stay the course.” 


Mind v. Body 


When laymen say that someone died of 
a broken heart, they really mean a broken 
ego. Physicians agree that a deep blow to 
one’s personality may lower physical re- 
sistance in some cases. Poorly handled 
losses have already been pointed to as 
triggers for many diseases, including can- 
cer, tuberculosis, ulcerative colitis, heart 
failure. Question remains: does 
damage really precipitate illness? 

A University of Rochester psychiatrist- 
internist team studied 42 average semi- 
private patients at Strong Memorial Hos- 
pital. They were selected only on the 
basis of age (18 to 45) and because they 
happened to be in the hospital at the 
time. Included were housewives, business- 
men, teachers, laborers, with ailments 
ranging from bronchitis to brain tumors. 
Purpose; to see if their illnesses were pre- 
ceded by any loss in vital personal rela- 
tionships, any emotions of “separation” 
(real, threatened or symbolic). 

The results, reported by Dr. Arthur H. 
Schmale Jr. in Psychosomatic Medicine, 
were startling. Every patient except one 
had suffered some such blow, and careful 
interviews with relatives confirmed it. In 
35 cases the blow rubbed a childhood 
wound, such as death or divorce, which 
still remained unhealed. For all 41 pa- 
tients affected, the upsetting experience 
brought feelings of “depression” that 
ranged from anxiety to real hopelessness. 
When illness struck, every conflict was 
still unresolved. The illness followed the 
blow within a week for 31 patients, a 
month for eight, and six to twelve months 
for two. Examples: 

@A_ 43-year-old father with chronic 
heart trouble exrected his oldest son to 


ego- 


support the family. When the son abrupt- | 















The Man Who 
Thinks For 
Himself Knows... 


ONLY 
VICEROY HAS 


A THINKING MAN’S 
FILTER... 


A SMOKING MAN’S 
TASTE! 


This man thinks for himself. Knows 
the difference between fact and fancy. 
Trusts judgment, not opinion. 

Such a man usually smokes VICEROY. 
His reason? Best in the world. He knows 
for a fact that only VICEROY hasa 
thinking man’s filter and a smoking 
man's taste 


©1958, Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corp 


VICEROY 
Filter Tip 
CIGARETTES 
KING-SIZE 







Familiar pack or crush-proof box. 
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HUNTER 


During the week he’s a civilian, a guy 
down the street. On weekends he hunts, 
not for deer or ducks, but for submarines 
far out over the ocean. He’s a Naval Air 
Reservist and this is his latest job because 
subs are capable of launching missiles 
against us. On weekends he flies 
Grumman S2F-1 Trackers from coastal 
air stations. If necessary, he'll join one 
of the many Anti-Submarine Warfare 
squadrons now aboard carriers. 


Anti-submarine S2F-1 Trackers are 
another example of Grumman helping to 
make the United States Navy a deterrent 
against all-out aggression, plus our 

most effective police force in cases of 
international delinquency. 





GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage - Long Island . New York 
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ly left home to join the Navy, the father 
felt hopeless and his condition worsened. 
After the son wrote that he would not 
come home on his first furlough, the 
father wound up in the hospital. A day 
later he died of ventricular fibrillation. 
@ A 31-year-old salesman tried vainly to 
keep his wife from returning to work 
after her recovery from a perforated duo- 
denal ulcer. He feared a fatal relapse; he 
also felt guilt that his own providing was 
insufficient. Eight hours after she went 
back to work, he came down with infec- 
tious mononucleosis. 

@ A 45-year-old mother of ten found her 
third husband drinking at a wedding re- 
ception, after he had nearly died of hepat- 
ic failure. When she fearfully cautioned 
him to stop, he rebuffed her. Within min- 
utes she lost all sensation throughout the 
right side of her body. 


Such revelations about an “average” 


Are you letting an extra 
income pass you by? 


Next time you receive a paycheck, pause 
to think of this: Millions of Americans 
are receiving extra checks regularly — 
from dividends on common stock listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Good common stock can bring you extra 
income for your lifetime. On the New 
York Stock Exchange there are more 
than 300 stocks that have paid dividends 
every year from 25 to more than 100 


| years. We've put their records in a book- 


hospital population still do not prove that | 


disease is a direct consequence of devres- 


sion, notes Dr. Schmale. Disease and de- | 


pression may be quite separate attempts 
by the body-mind to adapt to loss and 
despair. To really nail down a link be- 
tween object loss and biological vulnera- 
bility, it is also necessary to see how 
some people survive personality blows 
without getting sick. But theoretically, 
health depends largely on keeping the 
ego intact. If it does, then a blueprint 
analysis of a patient's personality may 
become as useful in preventive medicine 
as the X ray. Says Schmale: “It may be 
possible to predict the specific circum- 
stances under which the patient will be- 
come sick.” 


Upjohn's Medicine Man 

When Florida’s usually placid Seminole 
Indians get a crazy feeling, they drink 
an ancient tranquilizing tea brewed by 
the medicine man. This news finally 
reached the drug world recently through 
an ex-G.I. with a yen for tranquilizers. 
He rushed into the Upjohn Co.’s head- 
quarters in Kalamazoo to extol the Semi- 
nole tea virtues, especially its lack of side 
effects. The man who brewed it for him, 
he reported, was none other than Josie 
Billie, or Kachanagofte (Big Tiger), one- 
time chief Seminole medicine man for 
25 years and the only person alive who 
knows the formula. 

Whiffing a good thing, Upjohn sent 
scouts to the Big Cypress Reservation 
near Immokalee, found a tranquil oldster 
(74) who still hunts, fishes and farms all 
day without tiring. Billie was free to talk 
commerce, it developed, because he got 
religion 14 years ago and quit practice to 
become a Baptist minister. Last month 
Upjohn flew Billie in a private plane to 
Kalamazoo, there besought him (with a 
new hearing aid and a little cash) to 
demonstrate his lore. He did. 

The tea, he revealed, is made of at 
least twelve different herbs and roots (his 
secret). The recipe came down to him 
through his grandfather and father, but is 
so complex that it took him seven years 
to learn to brew a proper cup. Dosage for 
any and all mental ills: one piping hot cup 








let called “DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” 
The coupon brings it free. 


You don’t have to be rich 


You don’t have to have a lot of money to 
own stock. Two out of three shareowners 
have incomes under $7500 a year. Many 
are acquiring stock through the Monthly 
Investment Plan, which enables you to 
invest in some of America’s most famous 
companies for as little as $40 every three 
months up to $1000 a month. 


To choose stock wisely, always get facts. 
Never depend on tips or rumors. Stock 
prices go down as well as up. A company 
may not pay a dividend, may lose ground 
in our competitive economy. And use only 
money left over after living expenses are 
paid and emergencies provided for. 

Some advantages in owning stock: 

1. If the company grows, your invest- 
ment can grow. So can dividends. 
This may help your income keep 
pace with any rise in prices. 

2. You can convert stock listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange into 
cash at practically any time. 

3. Working in one business, you be- 
come part-owner of another, draw- 
ing extra income from any profits 
that may be paid as dividends. 


Get acquainted with a registered repre- 
sentative or partner in a Member Firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He'll 
be glad to share his knowledge with you 
at no charge. He’ll help you buy or sell. 
Ask him also about bonds and preferred 
stock. And from time to time, ask him 
to review your holdings with you. Make 
sure his firm is a Member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

But right now: the coupon. It brings you 
that immensely helpful booklet, “pivi- 
DENDS OVER THE YEARS,” 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory. 
eeoeseeerreeeeeeereeeeeeeeee 


Send for free booklet. Mail to your local 
Member Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to 
the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. G-18, 
P, O. Box 252, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER THE 


YEARS, a basic guide for common atock 
investment.” 

Name 

Address. 


Broker, if any 
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For an exciting introduction to your Matson voyage, thrill the first day, three daily with meals for 


to the new “CINERAMA SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURE.” the next three days. Upjohn tried it ona 
: white mouse, which is trained to leap 








SS fr onto a wooden block at the sound of a 
bell to escape an electric shock. After 
ten minutes the mouse walked sedately 
at the bell, after 30 minutes simply 
stayed put. 

Last week Billie was home building a 
new chickee (hut) with a bathroom on 





Vass LURLINE 
°SSMATSONIA 





Tom Vinciguerra 
TEAMAKER BILLIE 
The mouse walked sedately. 


Upjohn’s money, and Upjohn was ana- 
lyzing the tea’s ingredients. It will be 
months before Upjohn feels able to an- 
nounce its findings, at least two years 
before a new product could reach drug- 
stores. Billie’s tea, notes one researcher, 
contains “gunk" that needs thorough in- 
vestigation. But Upjohn considers the 
project highly worthwhile. Very useful 
drugs have been found before in unortho- 
dox fashion, e.g., reserpine, the ancient 
tranquilizer made from India’s Rauwolfia 
plant, which became an anti-hypertensive 
drug. A favorable outcome will make 
Medicine Man Billie a rich man, 





Polio Up : 

Paralytic polio rose ominously in Au- 
gust, announced the U.S. Public Health 
Service. Each week's total cases consid- 
erably topped those in the comparable 
weeks last year. In the week ending Aug. 
23 there were 144 cases (43 in Michigan, 
mainly in Detroit), against 96 for the 
same week of 1957. In the week ending 
Aug. 30 the total fell only slightly to 126 
cases, against 76 last year. Warned Sur- 
geon General Leroy E. Burney: “The trag- 
ic fact is that many of the cases could 
have been prevented. Salk vaccine gives 
70% to 90% protection against polio, but 
about 4o million Americans in the sus- 
ceptible under-40 age group have not yet 
been vaccinated.” 
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Visitors enjoy ever) 





hour in Wisconsin's Nicolet National Forest 


Nature—man’s first and finest playground 


Man has always loved the glories of Nature, for here is home-base; touching it, 
he feels safe. Standing in forested mountains, near tumbling waters, 
close to the wonder of living things, his heart is lifted and his hopes nurtured. 


Thoreau, who found all life’s meanings beside Walden Pond, would 
have loved Wisconsin’s wonderful parks and forests. And you will, too, for 
wise conservation has kept the sylvan beauty that entranced Joliet and 
Marquette in 1673. You can study ancient Indian rock-carvings, or watch 
exciting Indian ceremonials, or perhaps find arrowheads to bring back home 
for you to swim in, bass, pike and muskie 
There’s camping, and hiking, and a million 
trees to sit under and watch the grass grow 


There are eight thousand lakes 
to catch, and wild life to watch 


In the 
blossom and star, you will find testimony 


All men hunger for peace. It is still to be found in Nature 
inspiration of cloud and forest, 


to the essential goodness of life — and the dignity of man. 


* * * 





would like to visit Wisconsin's parks and forests, or 
help plan your trip. Write: Tour 
New York 20, N. Y 


FREE TOUR INFORMATION If you 
anywhere the U.S.A., let 
600 Fifth Avenue 


Bureau, Sinclais 


Corporation 


ANOTHER IN SINCLAIR'S AMERICAN CONSERVATION SERIES 


ive 


Oil 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

for leading drives throughout the na- 
tion to provide parks and playgrounds 
to help citizens of all ages make wise 
As the foremost 
information and 


use of leisure time 


source of recreation 
guidance, the Association has enriched 
the nation by showing the community 
how to conserve mental and physical 
health 


recreation indoors and out, and gain the 


win the rewards of worth-while 
values of creative living that uplift the 


spiritual [-f f all 


well-being of all Americans 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn Oil 


Great Ideas of Western Man...one of a series 





Container Corporation of America & 


artist: Otto Aicher 





SCIENCE 





Where Croesus Reigned 


One of the greatest cultural strains that 
influenced Western civilization flowed 
through Lydia in Asia Minor, for many 
centuries an industrial and financial cen- 
ter. Many historians believe that the 
Etruscans of Italy, from whom the early 
Romans got much of their culture, were 
Lydian colonists. The last King of Lydia, 
Croesus, was legendary for his vast wealth, 
and his capital, Sardis, was a splendid 
city that served after his death as the 
western capital of the Persian Empire. 

New Effort. Archaeologists were sure 
that the ruins of Sardis would prove ex- 
tremely interesting, but they could not 
excavate them because they did not know 
exactly where the Lydian Sardis stood. 
The whole Sardis region, 45 miles inland 
from Turkey's modern Izmir, is cluttered 
with Greek, Roman and Christian ruins. 
When diggers explored this relatively 
common stuff they did not find Lydian 
Sardis under it. This summer, a joint 
Harvard-Cornell expedition led by Pro- 
fessor George Hanfmann of Harvard, 
made another effort. Last week came the 
announcement that the site of Lydian Sar- 
dis has finally been found. 

The discovery was made by detective 
work added to heavy digging. After spend- 
ing part of the summer excavating the 
conspicuous ruins of a temple of Artemis, 
the diggers got down to the river bed with- 
out finding anything Lydian. In other 
promising spots they found only worthless 
Roman or Christian remains, and a few 
Lydian potsherds. But when they attacked 
the foundations of a large Roman-Byzan- 
tine structure called “Building B,” they 
found a promising clue: a great marble 
block with an inscription telling that the 
Roman Emperor Lucius Verus (A.D. 
130-169) had passed that way and given 
a sum of money to the gymnasium, which 
was probably a kind of school. This sug- 
gested that Building B might be the gym- 
nasium mentioned. If so, the diggers were 
hot on the trail. According to ancient 
writers, the Sardis gymnasium was within 
sight of the royal palace of Croesus. 

Old Site. After working for a while 
near Building B, the diggers found the 
ruins of a luxurious Roman house that 
seems to have been the mansion of a rich 
Christian bishop. Under its floor was what 
they were seeking: a large mass of broken 
pottery of Lydian manufacture. Nothing 
like it had ever been found in the Sardis 
region, so Professor Hanfmann is reason- 
ably sure that he has found the deeply 
buried site of the Lydian city. 

No golden Lydian treasures or inscrip- 
tions in Lydia’s language have yet come 
out of these diggings, but archaeologists 
are excited and hopeful. Lydia’s contribu- 
tion to civilization was largely obscured 
by the Greeks, who proverbially wrote 
all the histories and gave themselves all 
the breaks. The finding of Lydia’s splendid 
capital may lead to better knowledge of 
the non-Greek roots of Western culture. 
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Monster Conference 


Tourists in Geneva hotels began getting 
get-out notices more than three weeks ago 
(exception: the Emir of oil-drenched Qa- 
tar and his white-draped retinue), and a 
flood of nontourists saturated the town. 
The Second United Nations International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atom- 
ic Energy (full title) which started last 
week, is probably the biggest scientific 
confab ever. Besides the 5,000 scientists 
from 67 countries, and goo accredited 
correspondents, came uncounted thou- 
sands of atomic businessmen, many with 


highly technical and mostly concerned 
with specialized details. (Example: neu- 
tron transport theory in slab lattices, L. 
Trlifaj and J. Cermak, Czechoslovakia.) 
Much more interesting to the public was 
the general feeling among the scientist 
delegates, as expressed in interviews or 
press conferences. The first Geneva con- 
ference, 1955, was notable for unaccus- 
tomed fraternization between scientists 
from Communist and non-Communist 
countries. It also took the secrecy lid off 
the technology of fission reactors that 
burn uranium or other heavy elements. 

The 1958 conference is doing the same 
unwrapping job for controlled nuclear fu- 
sion of light elements, the great power 
hope of the future. The U.S., Britain and 





Puysictst E-more & ScyLLA AT GENEVA 
The great hope: power from fusion. 


wives or camp followers. Geneva has 
6,500 hotel beds, but it was so jammed 
that some of the delegates were forced to 
bunk in Evian. France, 60 miles away. 

Speeches & Exhibits. The delegates 
came loaded with 2,300 scientific papers, 
600 of which they were to present orally 
at five parallel series of meetings, with 
often baffied translators trying to deliver 
the highly technical texts in four lan- 
guages. Along with this scientific five-ring 
circus ran two monster exhibitions, tech- 
nical and commercial. The U.S. technical 
exhibit, which many visitors consider a 
triumph, and much better than the U.S. 
effort at the Brussels World’s Fair, is 
staffed by white-coated scientists and 50 
attractive, multilingual girls, who were 
put through a three-week crash course in 
basic nucleonics. The U.S. is showing two 
real live nuclear reactors, and four real 
and working fusion devices, which flash 
like lightning when crew-cut young sci- 
entists throw the switches. The U.S. ex- 
hibit cost $4,500,000. No other nation 
has anything comparable. The only item 
in the Soviet exhibit to draw much popu- 
lar interest is nonnuclear: a gleaming 
model of Sputnik III. 

The scientific papers presented were 


Russia have agreed to make public their 
experiments with fusion for power. The 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission released 
a 216-page book giving an excellent his- 
tory of Project Sherwood, its fusion pro- 
gram. Papers presented at Geneva brought 
the account up to the minute. 

Neither the U.S. nor any other nation 
can yet report that controlled fusion has 
surely been achieved, even on an imprac- 
tical laboratory scale. Perhaps the most 
optimistic report came from British-born 
Physicist James L. Tuck, head of con- 
trolled fusion research at Los Alamos, 
who described an experimental device 
called Scylla, developed under Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Elmore of Swarthmore College, 
which heats an ionized gas to extremely 
high temperature by compressing it mag- 
netically. Dr. Tuck said that Scylla “looks 
probable as a thermonuclear source. At 
present there seems no reason to doubt 
that a thermonuclear reaction is taking 
place.” The delegates of no other nation 
would say as much about their fusion 
experiments. 

Bombs for Oil. Nearly all scientists at 
Geneva agreed that practical fusion pow- 
er is many years off. Dr. Homi Bhabha 
of India stuck by his prediction at the 
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EQUITY 
FUNDING 


combined with 
guaranteed 
annuities— 


TRUST “C” 


for Pension 
and Profit Sharing 
Plans 


Continental Assurance Company, 
the first and only insurance com- 
pany offering equity funding on a 
pooled basis—through Trust “C”’. 

This unique plan was developed 
in joint action with the American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago, as Trustee. It provides 
broader investment service for Pen- 
sion and Profit Sharing clients. 

Trust “C” is a pooled common 
stock fund, in combination with 
the protection of guaranteed an- 
nuities. The objective Is to provide 
annuity funds more nearly geared 
to unpredictable fluctuations in 
dollar purchasing power. 

Under Trust ‘‘C’, any pension 
or profit sharing plan—no matter 
how large or small—can take ad- 
vantage of stock growth in an ex- 
panding economy while still enjoy- 
ing the stability of annuities. 

Companies which have, or are 
interested in Employee Benefit 
Plans are invited to request book- 
let “Trust C—for Pension and 
Profit Sharing Trusts.”” Write to— 


Continenta 


YEA 
Assurance s° 7% 


Company 






INSURANCE 
SERVICE 







Retirement and Special 
Plans Department 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, III. 
ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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first conference that it would take 20 
years from that date, 1955, to generate 
fusion electricity. A few scientists were 
more optimistic, while Dr. Edward Teller 
of the U.S. guessed that success would not 
come “before the end of the 20th cen- 
tury.” Meanwhile, he advocated explod- 
ing H-bombs under the earth and using 
their trapped heat to generate power. Dr. 
Gerald W. Johnson of the Radiation Lab- 
oratory at Livermore, Calif. suggested 
that H-bombs be exploded in deep-lying 
oil shales. One such shot, he figured, 
might cost $5,000,000 but its trapped 
heat would liberate from so million tons 
of shale 25 million bbl. of oil, worth $50 
million. 

This and other U.S. proposals to blast 
harbors with nuclear explosives brought 
the only West-East dust-up at the con- 
ference. Academician Vasily S. Emelya- 
nov, head of the Soviet Delegation, sug- 
gested that the U.S. might test new H- 
bombs by exploding them for allegedly 
peaceful purposes. Some reporters made 
much of this episode, but Dr. Emelyanov 
was not emphatic. He urged that such 
nuclear blasting be done under interna- 
tional inspection, which the U.S. also fa- 
vors. At a press conference he was re- 
minded that the late Andrei Vishinsky 
had bragged in 1949 that the Soviet Un- 
ion was “utilizing atomic energy for raz- 
ing mountains, irrigating deserts, cutting 
through the jungle and the tundra. We 
are spreading life, happiness, prosperity 
and welfare in places where the human 
footstep has not been seen for thousands 
of years. 
pleuse): “Before 1955 
attention to politicians.” 

Kilowatts & Ice. Although controlled 
fusion caused most of the excitement at 
Geneva, the slowly developing techniques 
of fission power got plenty of attention 





didn’t pay much 


too. In practical achievement, the British | 


are ahead, with their Calder Hall reactors 
producing nearly three-quarters (144,000 
kw.) of the world’s atomic-power electric- 
ity. The U.S. produces 81,000 kw. for 
practical uses; the U.S.S.R. has completed 
no plant since its primitive 5,000-kw. job 
that was finished in 1954. 

But the Russians had much to say 
about their nuclear-powered icebreaker, 
the Lenin, which is scheduled for com- 
pletion this year. Its four reactors, one 
for stand-by, will produce 90,000 kw., 
and they will drive the 16,c00-ton 
vessel through ice 7 ft. thick. The Rus- 
sians explained that they do not con- 
sider nuclear power economically practi- 
cal for most ships, but an icebreaker usu- 
ally operates far from sources of conven- 
tional fuel, 

While the physicists were discussing 
ways to cause more and more nuclear re- 
actions, the biologists were talking about 
the dangers of radioactivity, and how 
they can be reduced. Dr. Jean Maisin of 
Belgium reported that certain low ani- 
mals seem to develop resistance to radia- 
tion. In mammals this “radio-adaptation” 
is found only in the embryonic stage. 
Guinea pigs irradiated in their mother’s 
uterus show a 50% increase in radiation 
resistance. 








Said Emelyanov (to hearty ap- | 
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painting with light... 
Magnificent photographs are often made 
by amateurs who have the secing eye—and 
a great camera. 





Here is a light, compact, eye-level 35mm 
reflex camera in which your picture is seen 
large, bright, and clear through the great 
f/2.8 Zeiss Tessar lens with its diaphragm 
wide open. A touch of your finger, and the 
opening and speed automatically operate as 
pre-set. A perfected optical instrument! 

Various models at leading dealers, from 
$109. Send for Booklet CT25. 


CARL ZEISS, inc. 


485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WARNING TO 
AMBITIOUS MEN 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


The next five exciting years will be filled 
with opportunities and dangers. 

Fortune will smile on some men. Dis- 
aster will dog the footsteps of others. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and your 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to take whatever steps are needed 
to protect your interests, or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making oppor- 
tunity. 

If you think The Wall Street Journal 
is just for millionaires, you are WRONG! 
The Journal is a wonderful aid to sal- 
aried men making $7,500 to $25,000 a 
year, It is valuable to owners of small 
businesses. It can be of priceless benefit 
to ambitious young men who want to 
earn more money. 

The Wall Strect Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all three 
big press associations. It costs $24 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
three months for $7. Just tear out this 
ad and attach check for $7 and mail. Or 
tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 
4, N. Y. TM 9-15 
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MAKE SURE YOUR SHIPPING RATES COVER 
DOOR-TO-DOOR 
DELIVERY 
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AILWAY EXPRESS COMPLETE SERVICE ———& | 
can mean great savings in time and money | 


pa 





Many so called “bargain” carriers quote prices and delivered at no additional cost within REA 
which do not include complete service. With vehicle limits. This plus many other advan- 
Railway Express you know you get door-to- tages assures you the fastest possible shipping 
door delivery. Your shipments are picked up at the lowest possible cost. 


HERE ARE DOWN-TO-EARTH acts on RAILWAY EXPRESS SERVICE 


Widest Railway Express serves some 23,000 communities to give you mass 
Coverage—  distribution—with one company responsibility. You reach every major 
market in the U. S., and with REA World Thruway Service—most 
every major market abroad. No worries about delays and divided 

responsibility in transferring between two or more carriers. 


Special Low Railway Express offers special low commodity rates on ready-to- 





Rates— wear merchandise, graphic arts materials, hosiery, shoes, drugs, ‘ 
import-export traffic and for many other categories. Call your near- ss FE. 
: ; ESR 
est Railway Express Agent. He’ll tell you why— esp bi a 


THE BIG DIFFERENCE IS RAILWAY EXPRESS 
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AVERY'S “SAIL”: 


SIMPLE TO PAINT 


Seaside Painting 


Out the back door was Provincetown’'s 
harbor, with gulls wheeling and blue 
water glinting in the September sun. 
Within, on the white walls of the HCE 
Gallery* hung seven huge canvases that 
seemed to catch the seaside shimmer and 
give back a tranquil reflection of the dune 
bushes, the Cape Cod fish pier, the cool 
blue of the sea. They were the latest 
work of Painter Milton Avery, whose 


* Named for the protagonist of James Joyce's 


Finnegans Wake, Humphrey Chimpden Ear- 
wicker, who is a fiction favorite of the owner 
of the gallery, Nat Halper. 


F ESTIVAL-GOERS at Edinburgh 


are getting a 
of art such as has been assembled in Europe only 


ART 





clear, thinly brushed colors, picturing 
simple scenes, have earned him, at 65, a 
quiet, spreading fame. 

Artist Avery’s day has been a long 
time coming. Though his work now hangs 
in ten top U.S. museums, he has long 
been more a favorite with painters than 
with the public. But Avery, a mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken man with corn- 
flower-blue eyes, has always stood outside 
art movements. “I'm pretty hard to cata- 
logue,” he says. 

Avery got interested in art as a youth 
in Hartford, Conn., when he began taking 
illustration courses by mail. He worked 
in a typewriter factory at night to leave 
his days free for sketching from nature 
in the East Hartford meadows along the 
Connecticut River. At 33, he married a 
20-year-old girl he met in the next-door 
studio in Gloucester, Mass., Commercial 
Artist Sally Michel, who now draws for 
the New York Times Magazine. The cou- 
ple set up housekeeping in Manhattan's 
Lincoln Square, but Avery's heart be- 
longed to the country. In the summer the 
two, later accompanied by their daughter 
March, set up easels in such places as the 
Gaspé Peninsula, Provincetown, Califor- 
nia, Mexico, Europe. 

Over the years Avery clarified his col- 
ors, refined his images to near abstrac- 
tions. “I always take something out of 
my pictures,” he explains. The resulting 
discipline on occasions allows Avery to 
produce prodigiously. “He told me he 
thought he had exhausted all the Prov- 
incetown subjects,” recalls Gallery Owner 








Halper, “then early in August he sud- 
denly turned out eleven paintings.” 

On display last week, Avery's sudden 
end-of-the-summer spurt made a glowing 
show. Hot Moon hung in the August 
sky like a ball of orange light that cast an 
orange sheen over the magenta sea; Sail 


shows a ghostly boat slipping silently 
through a sea of rapid blue and white 
strokes. “When people ask me how long it 
took,” Avery explained, “I say 30 years. 
That’s how long the preparation took.” 





James F. Coyne 


AVERY: HARD TO CATALOGUE 





feast Likhachey, 


whose collection is now in Leningrad’s Russian 
Museum, and I. S. Ostroukhov, whose collection is now in 


twice before in this century. Spread out before them are 
more than 250 objects covering the whole richness of 
Byzantine art, from its glowing mosaics to its small ivories, 
enamels, rich metal work and superb icons (religious im- 
ages). Rarest dish: a host of icons sent abroad for the first 
time from great collections in Turkey, Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R. The total effect is a reminder that for more than 
a thousand years, from the sack of Rome in A.D. 410 to 
the Moslem capture of Constantinople in 1453, the Eastern 
branch of Christendom was the creator and guardian of 
classic art. 

To Westerners, Byzantine art has seemed stiff, hieratic 
and almost primitive. A partial excuse is that, until this 
century, many of its major accomplishments were hidden. 
Moslems plastered over the great mosaics of the churches 
of St. Sophia and Kariye Camii (Time, Sept. 12, ross) in 
Istanbul. Much other religious art was tucked away in 
inaccessible monasteries. Icons were heavily overpainted 
and smudged by centuries of candle smoke. 

Hidden Flames. A major breakthrough in Byzantine art 
was the rediscovery of the Russian icon, one of the great, 
traditional art forms. Medieval Russians carried wonder- 
working icons into battle against the Tartars, held them 
aloft in religious processions, encrusted church partitions 
with them. Because pious tradition held that the earliest 
images were painted-from-life portraits of New Testament 
figures, the icons were scrupulously copied for some Soo 
years, repaired when damaged and endlessly varnished. 

Icons bought up at the turn of the century by N. P. 
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Moscow's Tretyakov Gallery, laid the basis for scholarly 
study. Cleaning them for the first time in centuries was a 
revelation. Says Soviet Expert Victor Lasareff: “In place 
of dark, gloomy icons coated with a thick layer of varnish, 





[ viewers | beheld glorious works of art, radiant with colors 
as bright as precious stones. They blazed with the flame of 
cinnabar; they caressed the eye with their subtle shades 
of pink, violet and golden yellow.” 

The Thunderer. Soviet researches, summarized in a hand- 
some outsized volume published this year by UNESCO 
(Early Russian Icons, New York Graphic Society; $18), 
establish the medieval stronghold city of Novgorod, south- 
east of Leningrad, as one of the great centers of icon making. 
A Constantinople-trained Greek named Theophanes—called 
by a contemporary the “very excellent book illuminator 
and painter’—was the artist who brought the secrets of 
Byzantium’s golden age to the cold north in the late 14th 
century, sparked Novgorod’s greatest period. 

Soviet experts doubt that The Prophet Elijah (see color 
page) was from the hand of Theophanes; it is too Russian 
in its overtones. But that the unknown painter was striving 
to emulate the Greek’s masterful touch seems certain, 
Painted on wood (the raised frame is part of the same panel) 
against a field of glowing vermilion, Elijah’s closely spaced 
eves glow fervently from his high-cheekboned, ascetic face. 
Elijah was universally revered as a saint as well as a 
prophet, and his forceful image explains why in Novgorod 
this remote figure also became honored by the people as 
the great thunderer, giver of rain and protector of houses. 
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LATI 1TH CENTURY RUSSIAN ICON: THE PROPHET ELIJAH 
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We shall not remain 


truly free and powerful unless we compensate, 
to the fullest possible extent, for lack of 
material resources within our own borders. 
Applied to this problem, brain power can 
devise ways of extracting al reasonable cost 
the considerable store of low-grade 
minerals and fuels remaining to us 
which we are not utilizing today 


because of excessive costs in time and labor. 


Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover, USN 


The raw materials of which we have 
fashioned our way of life are fast dis- 
appearing. The United States alone, 
since 1914, has consumed as much ir- 
replaceable mineral and fuel resources 
as had then been used by all the world 
in all the 5,000 years of history since 
man discovered bronze. If we con- 
tinue to expand our consumption at 
the present rate, in 25 years our needs 
will reach the fantastic total of 80% 
of all the world affords. Obviously, our 
one hope lies in finding ways to wrest 





BASIC to the nation’s future 


our requirements from the vast stores 
still untouched in low-grade deposits. 
It means huge quantities of worthless 
matter must be handled and processed 
to recover the relatively little high- 
grade material we can use. Regard- 
less of methods devised, it means vast 
amounts of power will be required. 
And this means Cutler-Hammer ex- 
perience and Cutler-Hammer equip- 
ment will be in the very forefront of 
such developments. Only control puts 
power to work. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. foreign: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associates: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation, Inc. 
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Tough Times 


Three bullets snapped through the sul- 
try Cyprus air. Dead on the pavement 
lay Police Superintendent Donald Murray 
Thompson, a crumpled symbol of the 
decision last week by the rebel EOKA to 
end its jittery truce with the British mili- 
tary government. Next day, on the streets 
of ancient, walled Nicosia (pop. 60,000), 
the only unarmed Britons abroad were 
those who had to be: reporters for the 
jaunty Times of Cyprus (circ. 5,400). 

For better than three years, dark-haired 
dynamic Editor-Publisher Charles Foley 
has shaped his Times into a trimly edited, 
headline-splashed eight-column paper that 
generally has islanders choking on their 
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George Der Parthogh 
Epiror FoLey 
His readers choke on their breakfast. 





breakfast. He thinks, and says, that Brit- 
ish policy is a mess. He loudly deplores 
Greek terrorism for destroying all chance 
of peace. He blasts the island’s Turkish 
leader for stirring up racial hatred. 

But Foley is not exclusively a knuckle- 
rapper. “I have sympathy,” he says, “for 
the Cypriots as a civilized people who 
have for generations been denied the or- 
dinary rights of self-rule and freedom. 
If we Englishmen can’t settle a simple 
matter like Cyprus without getting in 
deeper every day, we might as well get 
out of business as leader of the Common- 
wealth.” Foley thinks Cyprus eventually 
ought to go under U.N. trusteeship. 

“Alarm & Despondency?" With such 
forthrightness in a tippy-toes, security- 
conscious situation, the Times within a 
year zoomed past its only rival, the 
stodgy, pro-government Cyprus Mail, in 
circulation and influence. To prove army 
inefficiency, Foley printed stories on how 
his reporters had bluffed their way past 
guards into top-secret areas. When stern 
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former Governor Sir John Harding put 
out a law giving him the right to suspend 
any newspaper without cause, Foley sent 
150 protest telegrams to editors and such 
political leaders as Churchill and Attlee. 
In retaliation, the government fined him 
for publishing news likely to cause “alarm 
and despondency.” Foley's fuss got the 
law revoked three months later. 

Last year Foley greeted new Governor 
Sir Hugh Foot with quiet approval— 
until he became convinced that Colonial 
Office blimps were directing Foot into the 
same clumsy repression that undid his 
predecessor. One recent battle: a success- 
ful fight for the release of the editor of 
the island's largest Greek-language news- 
paper, jailed for refusing to kill a story, 

"A Quiet Place." India-born and Lon- 
don-educated, Foley, 49, got his first job 
on the Chicago Tribune’s famed Paris 
Tribune, later worked 15 years as foreign 
editor on Lord Beaverbrook’s giant (circ. 
4,116,157) Daily Express. After World 
War II, Foley wrote a bestselling book 
on Hitler's daredevil Handyman Otto 
Skorzeny and guerrilla warfare, quit the 
Beaver and sailed to Cyprus in 1955. “It 
seemed a quiet place,” he says. 

Chain-smoking Cypriot cigarettes, Fo- 
ley puts in So hours a week at the Times 
office, drives his editorial staff (four 
Britons, six Foley-trained Cypriots) with 
querulous sarcasm. (“How many Cypri- 
he is likely to cry, “care enough 
about the British cricket test matches 
to want to be told they've been rained 
off in one-inch type?) Foley will order 
replates by phone from his bed to keep 
up with the island’s latest explosion, 
blithely ignoring groans from his Greek 
printing staff. 

During EOKA’s murder-marred revolt 
of 1956-57 two Times staffers were killed, 
another frightened back to England. At 
least four times, clipped voices have 
phoned Foley to warn that bombs will 
explode under his home in ten minutes. 
They never have, and Foley now takes 
violence in his stride. “Everything hap- 
pens twice in Cyprus,” he says wearily. 
“It’s like watching a really terrible film 
around for the second time.” 


Meet the Press 


Supporting a candidate 
backfire embarrassingly—as the Miami 
News (circ. 137,598) once discovered 
when, in the midst of a crusade against 
gamblers, it recommended a city council 
candidate who turned out to be a con- 
victed bookie. Last year, when crew-cut 
Columnist William C. Baggs, 37, became 
editor of James M. Cox Jr.'s News, he 
reserved the right to name the candidates 
the paper would support. Baggs set up a 
six-man editorial board to grill candidates 
in off-the-record sessions. As Florida's 
Democratic primary campaign drew to a 
close this week, the result of Baggs’s 
inquisition was an editorial policy far 
more savvy, far less likely to be fatuous 
than the old hit-or-miss ways. 

Sitting around Baggs’s paper-cluttered 
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_ What 
Does a 
Professional 
Fund-Raising 
Firm 
Do for 
You? 


Here’s What 
Ketchum, Inc. Does 


When Ketchum, Inc. directs your 
fund-raising campaign, you get the 
benefit of experience gained in 2,200 
successful campaigns. An officer of the 
firm counsels you during the im- 
portant pre-campaign phase help- 
ing you to determine such things as 
timing, maximum attainable goal, 
campaign strategy and so on. 





Then, well in advance of the solicita- 
tion of funds, members of Ketchum, 
Inc.’s permanent staff are assigned to 
your campaign. Thoroughly trained 
by us and experienced in their work, 
they live with the campaign from start 
to finish. Here are just some of the 
things the Ketchum, Inc. staff does 
for you: 

Sets up the mechanics of the campaign 

Conducts a program for enlisting and 

training volunteers 

Plans and conducts meetings 

Prepares all 

material 


publicity and printed 
Supervises solicitation 
Keeps the campaign moving on 
schedule 
Develops a complete pledge-collection 
system 
If you would like more information on 
how Ketchum, Inc. can help you, 
write — outlining your problem — to 
Carlton G. Ketchum, Ketchum, Inc. 
General offices 1410 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 
OFFICES IN PITTSBURGH, PA, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Member AmericanAssn.of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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World's greatest organ value. 
Modern in walnut, $995. (f.0.6. 





LOWREY organs 


The Lowrey Organ Company «+ 7373 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois 
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Change to Wo.r’s HEap. 
You can tell the differ- 
ence in lower oil consump- 
tion, fewer repair bills, 
better all around perform- 
ance, It's the “finest of the 
fine”’ premium motor oils. 








100% Pure Pennsylvania— 
The Oil with Nature’s Miracle 
Molecule. 






Refined three important steps 
beyond ordinary motor oils. 


Scientifically fortified to clean 
as it lubricates. 








WOLF'S HEAD OJL REFINING CO., INC. 
Oil CITY, PA. 
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vat you too will find it wonderfully 
relaxing to play. Easy enough 





for the beginner... 
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USE-TESTED 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Keyboard Ranges 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Floor Polishers 


“we used it and we like it!” 
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MR ROBERT SILI.ECK 
1422 WOODLAWN AVE 
PITTSSURGH 21 PA 

30 40300 21 1916 1422 


HOW TO TELL WHEN YOUR TIME 
SUBSCRIPTION RUNS OUT 


Look for the code numbers to the right of your name 
on the mailing label of any issue 
The first two numbers refer 
subscription ends, the third shows the year. Thus, in 
*“039,"" the 03" means March, the “9” 
But before your subscription ends, you'll always be 
notified by us 
saving under the yearly subscription rate when you 


to the month your 
means 1959 
Incidentally, you enjoy a substantial 


renew for three or five years at a time 





desk, candidates often proved hilariously 
frank in self-appraisals. One man, recalls 
Baggs, admitted that he was up for elec 


tion because “his wife told him to run 
for something so he'd get publicity, meet 
a few people and maybe improve his 


law business.” Another confessed to soft 
pedaling a major issue he used in a 
previous campaign. “T still feel the same 
way about that said, “but I got clob- 
bered on that issue the last time. 

Major deponents in this year’s election 
race for Senator were ex-Senator Claude 
Pepper and Incumbent Spessard Holland 
(Time, Sept. 8). What went at the 
grillings was, as usual, the secret of those 
who took part, but apparently they were 
uncommonly revealing. Making its choice 
last week, the News headlined its editorial 
“A Limited Choice. 

“Pepper,” wrote Baggs, “has watered 
his philosophy and we would 
know what we were recommending to our 
readers if we recommended him.” But 
Spessard Holland, who snipes at Pepper 
as an unregenerate pro-Red, “has been 
guilty of pine and palmetto McCarthy- 
ism.” The News’s summation: a gingerly 
approval of Holland—only because his 
seniority might help Florida’s agriculture 


"he 


on 


not 


and timber industries. 
Both candidates howled for Baggs's 
scalp and vainly tried to track down 


vacationing Publisher Daniel J. Mahoney. 
Editor Baggs happily summoned his board 
to assess candidates in other races. 


Cartoonist & Nose 


Is caricature cruel? Many a reader of 
Paris’ left-wing daily Combat (circ. 58,- 
ooo) complains that Staff Cartoonist Jean 
Pinatel’s banana-nosed version of Pre- 


mier Charles de Gaulle is a clear case of 





proboscis profaned. Last week Pinatel 
snapped back at his critics. Beside an 
amiable, big-nosed De Gaulle, Pinatel 


drew an evil-eyed, small-nosed De Gaulle, 
then offered his defense. 

The drawings prove, he said that 
can make a favorable caricature even with 
a big nose, and an unfavorable caricature 
even with a small nose. Moreover, “‘since 
the public commonly says that politicians 
cannot see farther than the end of their 
noses, my caricatures give De Gaulle the 
opportunity to be much more farseeing.” 


one 


On top of that, he went on, the general 
himself likes the drawings. Wrote De 
Gaulle in a letter to Combat: “The 


sketches of Pinatel are at once droll and 
melancholy, like life itself.” 
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Aetna Casualty insurance protects... 






TIMKEN 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





and thousands of other leading businesses, large and small 


Today's freight rolls faster and smoother than ever on Timken" tapered 
roller bearings. And the Timken Company, as its famous product sug- 
gests, puts high value on speed and efficiency. Naturally, it expects 
prompt, “friction-free” insurance service, too. 


Etna Casualty, a pioneer in the survey method of risk analysis, provides 
such service, through its agents, in a complete and modern insurance 
program, shaped exactly to the Timken Company’s needs. Furthermore, 
/Etna’s effective accident prevention and loss control services, plus fast, 
intelligent claim handling, benefit the Timken Company in other ways, 
including lower insurance costs and better employee relations. 










These concrete advantages, which the Timken Company and many other 
progressive companies enjoy, are just a few of the reasons why more and 
more independent agents and brokers are recommending 2tna Casualty 
insurance to their important business clients. 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Afflicted with Aino Life Insurance Company * Stondord Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. *Personal Service 





SEE YOUR ATNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 
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Boxcars...unless they carry 


Shipments no longer tell the whole 
story of a company’s progress. 

Too many companies have found to- 
day that shipments add their “contribution 
to overhead,” but not to profits. 


If this is happening to your company, 
perhaps it’s time you had a talk with the 
Continental. Helping people to make money 
is one of the reasons we're in business. 


Take the matter of working cash. 
For instance, we showed one company how 
to reduce their loan requirements simply 
by speeding up their “flow of funds.” We've 
helped others locate less costly sources of 
raw materials. Or more desirable plant sites. 


Here at the Continental you will dis- 
cover that our officers talk your language. 
And they have an intimate knowledge of 


profits...aren’t going amy 


your industry. Their advice can cut 
through many a difficult situation, be- 
cause they’ve been providing answers 
for knotty problems in practically every 
type of business you can name. 


What’s more, as the hub of a net- 








work of more than 3,000 banks, we can 
bring you on-the-spot information from 
any area in which you are interested. 

Even if yours is a small problem, 
you'll find ready, friendly, knowledge- 
able help here. 





.. well named, 


CONTWENTAL DLLONOIS ~~ 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Member F.D.1.C. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Surprise 

From Washington, Wall Street and the 
nation’s major industries came a surpris- 
ingly unanimous report last week: the 
pickup is moving much faster than ex- 
pected. The recovery led to the coining of 
a new phrase to characterize the reces- 
sion—the V recession—a sharp drop fol- 
lowed by sharp recovery (see chart). 

Government economists, who had ex- 
pected the recession to be the same saucer 
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shape as in 1948-49 and 1953-54, were 
changing their tune because an outpouring 
of new statistics showed a sudden and si- 
multaneous hardening in the major mus- 
cles of the economy—capital expenditures, 
sales, new orders, inventories (see below). 
Every major industry counted in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's index of production 
has boosted output from the low of last 
spring. The Fed felt recovery had pro- 
gressed far enough to permit two more of 
its district banks, Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago, to raise their discount rates from 
13% to 2%. Wall Street snorted bullishly 
at these figures, at midweek sent Dow- 
Jones industrials to the year’s high of 
513.71, just 7.34 points off the alltime 
peak of April 1956. 


° : 
Turnabout in Expansion 
Beamed Presidential Economic Adviser 
Gabriel Hauge: “No doubt about it. 
That's big news.” The big news was a 
report from the Commerce Department 
that industry's expenditures for plant and 
equipment apparently stopped declining 
in the third quarter, will start climbing 
in the fourth quarter. The Department 
polled industry, found capital outlays are 
expected to be at the same annual rate 
in the third quarter as in the second, 
$30.3 billion, seasonally adjusted. Spend- 
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ing is expected to rise in the fourth 
quarter to $31 billion, some three to six 
months before forecasters had expected 
the turnabout to come. 

Industry is encouraged to spend more 
because sales and new orders are on the 
rise. Washington reported that from May 
to July, manufacturers’ sales rose $1.1 
billion, to $26.3 billion. New orders to 
manufacturers also climbed $1.3 billion 
to $26.3 billion. Meantime, the rate of 
inventory liquidation slowed considerably, 
a sign that the day is near when manu- 
facturers and retailers will stop living 
off the shelf, start replenishing stocks 
with fresh orders. The book value of 
manufacturers’ inventories dipped $400 
million in July, far less than the $700 
million drop in June. The figure was 
down to $49.8 billion. 

One of the reasons for the spurt in 
sales and orders was the ever-growing 
construction boom. Total estimated con- 
struction set in place during August 
reached an alltime monthly high of $4.8 
billion—$160 million better than July. 

Soft spots in the economy were begin- 
ning to harden: 

Exports, though still 15% below last 
year, gained 3% from June to July. 

@ Rail carloadings, while still 13% off 
the year-ago pace, rose to the year’s high 
in August's last week, showed every sign 
of continuing up in weeks ahead. 

@ Copper output was boosted 15°% by 
Phelps Dodge Corp., the No. 2 domestic 
producer, following a similar rise by the 
No. 1 producer, Kennecott. 

Aluminum production was increased by 
Reynolds Metals from July's 73% to 
834%, following a similar recent rise by 
Kaiser Aluminum. 

Even the appliance industry, which has 
been lagging for more than a year and 
a half, showed new life. Factory sales 
of new TV sets during August topped 
the year-ago pace for the first time dur- 
ing 1958. Borg-Warner’s Norge division 
hired 600 workers and put on second 
shifts “to meet unfilled orders and refill 
depleted inventories.” 






Confidence in Cars 


Only one major segment of the econ- 
omy has yet to turn around: car sales. 
Last week President Lester Lum (“Tex’’) 
Colbert showed off Chrysler Corp.’s new 
line, predicted that the industry's calen- 
dar 1959 sales will rise to 5,500,000 or 
6,000,000, well above calendar 1958's es- 
timated 4,600,000. But even optimistic 
Tex Colbert felt that buyers are not yet 
as enthusiastic as the industry would like. 
Said he: “People still show some ten- 
dency to wait for further signs of re- 
covery before taking on new obligations.” 
To loosen consumer purse strings, Chrys- 
ler spent $150 million to face-lift its 
cars, installed a swivel front seat in many 
models to make it easier to get in and 
out. 

General Motors will kick off its new 
model year with the Buick on Sept. 15. 
Last week the completely restyled Buick 
was already on the streets, being delivered 
to dealers (see cut). Ford said the new 
Mercury will be “totally new from road 
to roof,” with 61% more glass space than 
the poor-selling ‘58s. To make the over- 
haul complete, Ford’s Mercury-Edsel- 
Lincoln Boss James J. Nance, onetime 
head of Hotpoint and Studebaker- 
Packard, resigned under pressure after 
eight months as division chief, Under 
Nance, production skidded to 110,644 
cars this year from 264,439 at the same 
time last year. Nance was replaced by his 
assistant, Vice President Ben D. Mills, 43. 

The big worry in Detroit was still the 
threat of an auto strike. United Auto 
Workers President Walter Reuther prom- 
ised to set the date this week for a strike, 
unless the Big Three fatten their six- 
month-old offer of a two-year contract 
extension. At week's end Reuther himself 
rejoined the contract talks for the first 
time since June 1, and both sides appeared 
optimistic. But wildcat strikes also con- 
tinued to spread. Some 27,000 workers 
had walked off the job, by far the largest 
number since auto industry contracts ex- 
pired 14 weeks ago. 
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G.M.’s New Buick 
People still show some tendency to wait.” 
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AVIATION 


Noise over Jet Noise 

U.S. airlines are all set to take off into 
the jet age when Pan American World 
Airways begins flights to Europe around 
Nov. 1 with Boeing's 707, and American 
Airlines starts domestic jet service early 
next year. But last week the Port of New 
York Authority, operator of New York 
International Airport, the world’s key in- 
ternational terminal (accounting for 60% 
of all air traffic bound to and from the 
U.S.) blew a warning whistle. 

It raised grave doubts whether it will 
permit the 707 to operate, except under 
such restrictions that would make the 
flights lose money. The official reason for 
the Port Authority's stand: jet noise. 

Idlewild stands alone in the U.S. in 
objecting to jets. Airports in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Boston, Denver, Wichita, 
Oklahoma City and also Mexico City, 
Caracas and Vancouver. B.C. welcome 
and actively solicit jetliner test flights. 
figuring that an airport that cannot or 
will not take jets might as well go back 
to cow pasture. 

Fractured Decibels. Plane builders 
themselves long ago recognized the noise 
problem, went to work developing sup- 
pressors that would cut the roar and whine 
of pure jet engines without cutting engine 
efficiency too much. Last week Boeing 
announced that it had licked the problem. 
It said that its suppressor had cut jet 
noise below the level promised purchas- 
ers of the 707, making it slightly less 
noisy than a Super Constellation. The 
trick was done by breaking up the jet 
stream and funneling it through 21 nar- 
row after tubes instead of one big tube. 
“The big, doughnut-shaped — exhaust 
roar,” said a Boeing engineer, “was brok- 
en down into 21 smaller, bagel-sized 
noises.” The loss in efficiency: only 2% 
loss in thrust (v. up to 20% in earlier 
supressor devices), plus a 2°) increase 
in fuel use. 

Even the highly critical Port Authority 
admitted that the suppressors have re- 
duced jet noise at the normal measuring 
distance to 102 decibels, about the level 
of a piston-engine airliner. But it has also 
thrown a new factor into the dispute; the 
Authority argued that the results of tests 
it had made showed that the jet noise 
contained a high-pitched whine that made 
it much more objectionable to listeners 
than a piston-engine plane roar of a much 
higher decibel reading. But the Author- 
ity’s own aviation-development specialist, 
Herbert O. Fisher, apparently disagreed. 
He joined with outside technicians in a 
report calling the suppressor a success, 
likely to make the 707 appreciably less 
objectionable to listeners than large pis- 
ton planes. 

Scared Silly. As the pressure built up, 
Idlewild gave grudging ground at week's 
end. It granted a 30-day extension to Pan 
Am to continue nonpassenger 707 flight 
tests between New York and Puerto Rico, 
allowing night flights and lifting the 
plane’s weight restrictions from 190,000 
Ibs. to the fully loaded capacity of 247,- 
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Boeinc’s Noise SUPPRESSORS 
From one big doughnut, 2! bagels. 


000 Ibs, But planes will still be required 
to follow strict flight and climb patterns 
that minimize annoyance to householders, 
because the Authority, said one airman, 
is still “scared silly” by its lawyers’ warn- 
ings of possible householders’ damage 
suits.* 


% Despite the talk about airplane noises, few 
property owners ever bother to take legal action 
and fewer still win. The U.S, Air Force 
example, has been named in 34 suits abou 








craft noise, Although its planes operate 
suppressors, only three suits were lost; only one 


of those involved pure jets 


WALL STREET 
High Jinks in Artloom 


One of the most heavily traded stocks 
on the New York Stock Exchange last 
week was that of a little Philadelphia rug 
firm, the Artloom Carpet Co. From a low 
of $3.75 a share earlier this year, Artloom 
has soared to a high of $27.63, even 
though Artloom’s business has been as 
threadbare as a boardinghouse hall carpet. 
Last week the Securities and Exchange 
Commission lifted the rug to see what 
went on, found an old familiar face in an 
old familiar pattern of action. 

The face belonged to 43-year-old Hy- 
man Marcus, onetime mathematics teach- 
er who forsook ivied halls for finance. In 
1952 Marcus bought into the debt-ridden 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., a money- 
losing pressing-and-dry-cleaning-machine 
company. After he gained control, Marcus 
announced grandiose plans to buy up prof- 
itable subsidiaries to create a holding com- 
pany. With plenty of favorable publicity, 
the company shares rose to $22 a share be- 
fore the bubble burst and sent the price 
down to $5.75. 

Next Marcus began buying Artloom 
stock, in June got himself elected chair- 
man of the board. Thereafter he repeated 
his old spiel about big mergers to trans- 
form Artloom into a diversified manufac- 
turing company. As before, the stock start- 
ed up. When SEC looked closely last 
week, at least part of the reason was ap- 
parent. Not only did Marcus hold, at last 
report, 50,000 of Artloom’s 504,982 out- 
standing shares, but the Manhattan broker- 
age firm of Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., of 
which Marcus is a partner, was reported 
to have had registered 225,000 shares for 
its own account and its customers’. The 
buying had not only sent up the price but 
had put Marcus and associates in a strong 
position to squeeze the short sellers, who, 
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NEW FOOD LAW will raise bar- 
riers against additives that color, 
flavor, preserve foods. Before foods 
can be sold in future, producers must 
prove to Government that additives 
are safe; in past, burden of proof 
was on U.S. to show that they were 
unsafe. 


RAIL-FARE BOOSTS of 15% for 
first class and 5% for coach are 
planned by Pennsylvania and New 
York Central lines on Nov. 1, when 
automatic 7¢ hourly wage increases 
take effect. If ICC approves, this 
would be third general fare raise in 
less than two years. 


COSTLIER AIR TRAVEL is in the 
wind. American Airlines, nation’s 
biggest, has petitioned CAB to end 
first-class roundtrip discounts, re- 
duce family-plan discounts from 50% 
to 331%4% effective Oct. 20. 


AIRLINE COMPETITION is cut- 
ting market for U.S. carriers on 
North Atlantic run. Last year, for 


first time, Pan Am and T.W.A. car- 
ried less than 50% of total traffic 
on route; in first six months of '58 
they dropped back to about 40%. 


AIR SAFETY will take major step 
forward this fall as Air Force and 
CAA in 31 cities begin to share their 
radar equipment to keep tabs on 
military, civilian planes alike. 


FOOD PRICES are down to year’s 
low at wholesale. Shopping basket of 
31 basic foods (1 lb. of each) costs 
$6.39, down from April high of $6.72. 


ATOM PLANE ENGINE, proved 
a success in tests, has been run for 
230 hours by General Electric. En- 
gine is started by gasoline, but re- 
actor power then takes over. 


GOLD OUTFLOW from U.S. in 
1958 has topped $1.76 billion, more 
than any full-year drop in nation’s 
history. Movement is caused by re- 
cent recession, slump in exports, in- 
vestors’ flight from dollar. 
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NATIONAL DEBT DILEMMA 


knowing the actual value of Artloom from 
its balance sheet, had sold 35,900 shares 



















FRB and Treasury Face a New Problem 













of stock short, now had to pay high to 
cover their sales. (Delighted at the high 
price, four veteran officials up to last re- 
port had unloaded more than 11,000 


; S the Federal Reserve Board al- month, the Treasury must raise $3.5 shares.) 7 eee 
lowed a few more steps last week billion in new money, the first of a As soon as SEC’s investigation started, 
P to tighten credit (see State of Busi- series of huge financing operations over the Stock Exchange also moved in to 
; ness), more and more Wall Streeters the next ten months by which Ander- brake any big drop in Artloom stock, It 
{ wondered whether the FRB can con- son must raise new cash, and refinance banned the use of “stop orders”; i.e., or- 
trol a new inflationary upsurge as some $46 billion in maturing securi- ders placed in advance by stockholders to 
. well as it did during the 1955-57 ties. With private investors scared out sell (or buy) when the stock reaches a 
boom. How widespread these doubts of the bond market, the Treasury is certain price. Such orders to sell, as they 
| are was reflected in the stock market, counting heavily on commercial banks are successively executed, often send a 
; where stock prices during the week to buy its future issues. Since the banks stock plummeting. Nevertheless, Art- 
| rose to a new high for the year. Wall can turn right around and borrow from loom’s price sagged last week to $21. 
Street was highly skeptical about the the FRB on the bonds, this will also 
power of the FRB peed in trying add to the credit supply, forcing the ELECTRONICS 
to control the new inflation it fears, FRB to increase its efforts to check . 
. the FRB is up against a big problem credit. Man with a Plan Be 
it did not have before. The FRB will Washington officials hope that the Even in the electronics industry, chock- 
; have to keep credit easy enough so that bond market has hit bottom and that full of whiz kids, Charles Bates Thorn- 
the Treasury can raise $10 billion to prices will strengthen. But few Wall ton stands out as a wonder. He was an Air 
| $12 billion to finance the biggest post- Street experts are willing to take a Force colonel at 28, the planning director 
| war deficit, and do that at a time when chance and advise the purchase of of Ford Motor Co. at 32, the operating 
; the Government bond market is the — bonds. Said one banker: “I don’t know boss of Hughes Aircraft at 35. Now—at 
: weakest in years. what the bond market will do next, 45—he heads one of the fastest-growing 
—_— but I'm certainly not going to add any electronics makers: Beverly Hills’ Litton 
: The bond market is still in the throes more bonds to my portfolio.” Says Industries. In five years under Thornton, 
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of a shake-out that Wall Streeters com- 
pare to the 29 crash in stocks. With 
the benefit of hindsight, bond experts 
lay the blame on Treasury Secretary 
Robert Anderson. Eager to stretch out 
the public debt, i.e., lengthen the ma- 
turing period of Government bonds, 
Anderson brought out medium and 
long-term bond issues in June, a poor 
time because the market was at the 
top of a speculative binge that had 
boosted the price of U.S. bonds (Time, 
June 30). Many, gambling on a con- 
tinued rise, bought the new bonds with 
nothing down. But in June it also be- 
came plain that the recession had hit 
bottom and the FRB might have to 
tighten credit. Bond buyers saw the 
promise of higher interest ahead and 
dumped their holdings. The speculative 
bubble burst. As prices fell, the yields 
reached as high as 3} on Government 
bonds. The Government bond market 
turned so weak that when the Treasury 
floated a $16.3 billion issue of one- 
year certificates, the FRB had to sup- 
port the market by buying $1.2 billion 
of it, thus adding to the credit sup- 
ply. Then it tried to tighten credit by 
sopping up the extra funds and per- 
mitting its banks to boost their dis- 
count rates. For the debacle in bonds, 
whether brought on by fumbles by the 
Treasury or the surprisingly quick 
turnabout in the economy, the Treas- 


Girard Spencer of Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler, a top dealer in Government 
securities: “We are in a long term 
trend to higher interest rates.”’ In fact, 
some experts predict that Congress will 
have to raise the 4}% interest ceiling 
on Government bonds to permit the 
Treasury to sell long term issues, even 
though it will drive down further the 
prices of present issues and raise a 
political storm. 


° 

To solve the Treasury's problems, 
many an expert feels that it must dras- 
tically revise its whole approach to the 
management of the debt. To start, it 
should recruit more staffers with prac- 
tical experience in the money market. 
Too many Treasury decisions, say crit- 
ics, are made on the basis of advice 
from its unwieldy financial advisory 
committees, which, as one bond trader 
says, “usually tell the Treasury to is- 
sue long-term bonds—for the other 
guy to buy.” A more sweeping sugges- 
tion, being pushed by some bondmen, 
is that the Treasury should consider a 
“grandiose” refunding of all its older 
issues. In effect, it should lump in- 
dividual securities together into fewer 
issues, stretch out the duration of the 
bonds and stagger their maturity dates. 
Treasury financing is now so bunched 
that the FRB may not be able to apply 
credit brakes when it wants for fear of 


Litton’s yearly sales have risen from 
$3,000,000 to $83 million, are expected to 
top $110 million in the twelve months 
ending next July. Last week “Tex” Thorn- 
ton was ready to bite off another chunk 
of the market. He said that Litton had 
closed a deal—pending the Justice De- 
partment’s expected approval—to buy 
Westrex Corp. (yearly sales: $13 million), 
a communications firm, with outlets in 35 
foreign countries, that the trustbusters 
forced Western Electric to sell. 

Litton products have already gone far 
round the free world. In Turkey, a prob- 
ing Litton radar antenna reportedly keeps 
tabs on Soviet missile firings. Across the 
far north of Canada and Alaska, Litton 
klystron tubes generate radar beams for 
the Distant Early Warning line. At al- 


most every sizable U.S. airport, Litton- 


antennas help control flights; in univer- 
sities, Litton digital desk computers solve 
calculus jawbreakers. Litton claims to be 
the nation’s biggest seller of desk calculat- 
ing machines, the broadest supplier of TV 
replacement transformers (more than goo 
different models), one of the two largest 
makers (along with American Bosch Arma) 
of inertial guidance systems for missiles. 

Battle for Funds. Stocky, handsome 
Tex Thornton, who was born in Knox 
County, Texas and graduated from Texas 
Technological College (°37), got a back- 
handed boost toward success from eccen- 
tric, erratic Howard Hughes. Thornton 


ury is being bitterly blamed. Said Ar- upsetting the Government market. To quit Hughes Aircraft in the same big 
mand Erpf of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades overcome this will take considerable blowup of Hughesmen (Tre, Oct. 5, 


& Co.: “I suppose the loss of several 
billions of dollars in bond values is the 
price we have to pay to break in a new 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Now the FRB and Anderson have 
to find their way out of the debris 
of the bond break. Within the next 





doing, but until the Treasury learns 
to manage the debt more astutely 
Wall Streeters fear that the Federal 
Reserve Board will lack most of the 
flexibility it has had in the past to 
ease—or tighten—the money supply 
and stabilize the economy. 






1953) that sent Simon Ramo and Dean 
Wooldridge off to start their own famed 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. With Thornton 
went Roy L. Ash, Hughes Aircraft’s as- 
sistant controller and now Litton’s No. 2 
man. 

Looking for an angel to back them in 
starting a new company, Thornton went 
to Wall Street's Lehman Bros. Lehman 
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in one of America’ s biggest expansion programs 


By 1968, California will be first in population. And then P.G. and E. will be supplying 
gas and electricity to some 24 million more new residents of Northern and Central 
California. That’s why we’re going full blast on hundreds of building projects ... 
with thousands of workmen and millions in paychecks. By December, P. G. and E. 
post-war construction will pass the $2 billion mark! It’s a big job to provide more 
and more low-cost energy for California — the growingest state in the nation! 
For help with your California plans, write our Industrial 


Development Department — San Francisco 6, California. PACIFIC GAS AND 
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ln your 
investing... 


HOW 
YOU GAIN 
WITH 
TAX 
EXEMPTION 


For an individual 
investor in the $25,000 
income tax bracket there 
is more spendable take- 
home income in a 3%% 
tax-exempt bond than in 
a taxable investment 
yielding 7.92%. 


This is one of the 
many dramatic comparisons 
clearly tabulated in our up- 
to-date investment chart, 
“Tax-Exempt vs Taxable 
Bonds.” You will find an ac- 
curate yield comparison for 
the investor in your income 
bracket—from $2,000 to 
over $200,000. Only a mo- 
ment of easy checking may 
show how you, yourself, can 
gain greater net income from 
attractive tax-exempt yields 
now obtainable. 


Send without obligation 
for this helpful chart and 
our latest list of tax- 
exempt offerings 


Ask for folder TM-9, 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Leonard Nade!l—Fortunet 
Litton’s THORNTON 
He delivers better than he talks. 


Partner Paul Mazur argued that Thorn- 
ton was just another eggheaded visionary, 
said that any loan to him would go down 
the drain. But other Lehman partners, im- 
pressed by Thornton’s job at Hughes, 
raised $1,500,000 in an unusual financing 
deal. Each investor was required to buy at 
least $29,200 in bonds and stocks. Each 
$29,200 package is now worth $522,760, 
and Mazur happily admits: “I was wrong. 
Thornton delivered far better than he 
talked.” 

Battle for Brains. With Lehman-raised 
cash, Thornton and associates bought Lit- 
ton, then a small microwave-tube outfit 
that had supplied Hughes with its best 
magnetrons, i.e., vacuum tubes that emit 
radar impulses. During the next 15 months, 
Litton used stock and cash to pick up half 
a dozen little-known firms making com- 
puters, printed circuits, servomechanisms, 
communications and navigation equip- 
ment. When Litton bought Digital Con- 
trols Systems Inc. in 1954, it also got 
brilliant Research Scientist George Steele; 
Steele heads Litton’s work on lightweight 
computers that make up to 15,000 calcula- 
tions per second for a plane in flight. 
Litton also lured other top brains away 
from big companies by granting stock op- 
tions. Dr. Henry Singleton left North 
American Aviation for Litton, where in 
three years he produced the answer to one 
of the Pentagon’s toughest problems: an 
| inertial guidance system that is light enough 
(so lbs. v. 500 to 1,000 lbs. for earlier 
systems) to steer the most sophisticated 
missiles. 

Battle for Survival. So fast did Thorn- 
ton collect companies that many a com- 
petitor called Litton a house of cards, 
figured it would collapse under the blow 
of the recession. Yet Litton kept right on 
expanding. Early this year Litton merged 
with New Jersey’s Monroe Calculating 
Machine Co. (sales: $40 million) because 














Thornton figures that Litton’s talents fit 
in perfectly with the electronic changes 
that are revolutionizing the business- 
machine field. 

In carrying out a master plan for a bal- 
anced company, Litton now has a healthy 
sales split of 45% military, 55% commer- 
cial. Yet Thornton, is the first to admit 
that “we have a long way to go’’—and 
that the road ahead will be slippery. 
Though Litton’s profits reached $3,700,- 
000 in the last fiscal year, they have yet 
to live up to the price of his highly touted, 
fast-rising stock, now selling at 56g—or 
26 times earnings. The competition in the 
industry is growing so rough that competi- 
tors still question whether Litton is strong 
enough to compete over the long run. 
Tex Thornton himself expects that many 
a promising, new electronics maker will 
be shaken out of the industry. Says he: 
“The same thing will happen in the rela- 
tively new electronics-based industry as in 
autos and aircraft. All industries have 
gone through a maturing phase, and a 
few companies emerge to stabilize the in- 
dustry. In five years or so, a few domi- 
nant companies will emerge from elec- 
tronics. Litton is going to be one of them.” 


TYCOONS 
Capitalist & Commissar 


Moscow's reddest carpet rolled out last 
week, not for a visiting Communist, but 
for a Homburged, blue-suited visitor who 
looked like what he is: a capitalist ty- 
coon. On hand to greet the TU-1o04 jet 
that brought Cleveland Industrialist Cy- 
rus S. Eaton (Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, Steep Rock Iron Mines) were 
crowds of children bearing flowers, and 
Soviet Minister of Agriculture Vladimir 
Matskevich bearing official greetings. 
Three years ago Eaton gave Matskevich’s 
department a prize Shorthorn bull, which 
had nobly performed to improve the qual- 
ity of Russia’s herds. 

The Russians had another reason to 
welcome Eaton: as a self-starting eldet 
(74) statesman on a personal campaign 
for “world peace,” Eaton had been corre- 
sponding with Premier Khrushchev, had 
been recently praised by Khrushchev for 
his efforts to soften U.S. policy toward 
Russia. The Reds were plainly grateful 
for such help—especially from such a 
prize specimen of capitalist. At an agri- 
cultural fair, Eaton was presented with a 
gold medal for his “great contribution to 
Russian agriculture.”’ Later he was escort- 
ed to the Kremlin for a 14-hour talk with 
Khrushchev, whom Eaton found a 
“clean-desk man.” 

“T have heard,” Eaton told the Premier, 
“the Soviet impression that American in- 
dustry is in favor of war so that war 
orders will continue to flow. Speaking 
solely as a capitalist, we industrialists are 
not at all happy about spending $40 bil- 
lion a year for implements of war that, 
if they had to be used, would mean the 
destruction of all our property, and our 
annihilation at the same time. Don’t for- 
get that this arms race places a crushing 
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burden of taxation on industry.” Khru- 
shchev understood, “because of the ex- 
pense to us of our own defense effort,” 
but said: “We are being driven most 
reluctantly to these expenditures.” To 
illustrate the U.S. desire for peace, Eaton 
told Khrushchev about Industrialist An- 
drew Carnegie. who amassed a fortune of 
$soo million, gave a great deal of it away 
to promote peace. To make this more 
meaningful, Eaton paused and asked the 
translator to convert the $soo million 
into rubles. Added Eaton I would like 
you to think of a man like Andrew Carne- 
gie as being representative of American 
industrialists.” 

Later, Capitalist Eaton gave his im 
pression of the Communist leader: “He is 
1 man who is not to be pushed around. 
You get the idea when you're with him 
that he’s the boss. I have spent most of 
my life persuading myself that I can read 
men and their minds. Of Khrushchev I 
am convinced that he wants peace.” For 
Mindreader Eaton, the Red boss seemed 
to have an equally high opinion. As a 
farewell present, he gave Eaton a troika 
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for two months. 


TOYS 

Hooping It Up 

The men who started all the current 
whoopee in hoops are Toymakers Arthur 
Melin and Richard Knerr :3-vear-old 
owners of the Wham-O Manufacturing 
Co. of San Gabriel, Calif. Last March 
while attending a New York toy fair 
they got a tip from an acquaintance on 
wooden hoop popular in Australia. Melin 
and Knerr turned out a score of wooden 
hoops did not like them, started experi 
menting in plastics. In May they made 


services 


some 3-ft. hoops out of brightly colored 
polyethylene tubing. Melin  field-tested 
them on some neighborhood children 


and a national fad started. From children’s 
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ARTHUR MELIN & RICHARD KNERR 


An Australian cust 
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with the Kodak Pageant Projector, AV-O85 





1) NO UNTIMELY interruptions of 2) YEARS OF USE without re- 3) NO MUSS, FUSS, or lost time in 
your 16mm film schedules because placement is provided by the setting up. With folded reel arms, 
of breakdowns caused by improper new pulldown tooth of tungsten attached drive belt, and printed 
oiling. The Pageant Projector is lu- carbide. It's virtually wear film path, your Pageant Projector is 
bricated for life. proof. ready to go on a moment's notice 


What's it all mean? That the Pageant AV-085 is the projector that’s always ready 
to go on with the show. Cost? Just $439!” 

P.S. Naturally you get sparkling, detail-filled pictures along with full, natural 
sound. Why settle for less? See a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer for a dem- 
onstration. Or write for Bulletin V3-22. * Price is list, subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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When is the Time to Buy? 


Many people think it’s a broker's job to issue public pronounce- 
ments answering that question. 

We're brokers, but we don’t think that's our job. 

Because the question is one that can be answered only in terms 
of the individual investor. 

When is the time to buy securities? 

Whenever an investor has free funds on which he can earn a 
better return over the long pull by investing chem in securities 
than he can by putting them into any other form of investment, 

That means weighing such factors as current dividend rates — 
30%, 49, or 5% — the yields on other forms of investments or 


savings, and the comparative records of stability for such pay- 
ments. (Over 300 stocks on the New York Stock Exchange have 
paid dividends for 25 years or more). 


Finally, it means showing due regard for one factor that’s vital 
in any security purchase—careful selection to minimize the ever- 
present risk, 

In that selection, we'll be happy to give you all the help that 
we can. Simply address a letter to— 


ALLAN D. GULLIVER, Department S-77 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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games, the hoop soon graduated to adult 
calisthenics. 

The partners began mass production of 
their Hula Hoop, and a dozen companies 
quickly imitated the Hula Hoop (the 
name could be registered, but the hoop 
could not be patented) and cut into 
Wham-O's monopoly. 

For Melin and Knerr, the hoop is the 
biggest thing yet. Eleven years ago they 
opened a shop with less than $1,000 cash 
and plans to make slingshots. Since then 
they have added three dozen other toys 
and gadgets to their production, now em- 
ploy 670. Last year they hit their first 
jackpot with a lightweight plastic plat- 
ter, the “frisbee.” They have already sold 
about 2,000,000 Hula Hoops (93¢ whole- 
sale, a 16% gross profit), hope to sell 
millions more before the craze dies. 


LIQUOR 
Tax Tempest 


Across the U.S., liquor distillers, whole- 
salers and retailers last week heaved a 
mighty sigh of relief. After a long, bitter 
industry fight, the whisky business finally 
had a new set of excise tax rules. Under 
the Forand bill, which was last week 
signed into law by President Eisenhower 
distillers no longer must pay the excise 
tax of $10.50 per gal. on liquor held in 
Government bond upon withdrawal or 
automatically after eight years of storage. 
They now may hold it up to 20 years 
without paying the tax. 

When the Korean war came, many U.S. 
distillers, recalling World War II short- 
ages, began laying down heavy liquor 
stocks. But there were no shortages, and 
stocks piled up. Fearful of having to pay 
the tax after eight years, stocks were 
dumped on the market (often under new 
brand names) at cut-rate prices. Most 
distillers agreed that some kind of relief 
was necessary to eliminate price wars, but 
differed on what. 

Leading the fight for tax relief was 
Schenley Industries, which favored grant- 
ing tax relief to existing and future 
whisky stocks. Among Schenley’s argu- 
ments: only in this way can U.S. distillers 
compete with the British and Canadians, 
whose governments have no force-out tax 
provision. Against Schenley stood Joseph 
E, Seagram & Sons. Seagram argued that 
Schenley held 60% to 70% of all the old 
whisky in the U.S., hence would reap the 
major benefit. Seagram backed a different 
proposal of the Distilled Spirits Institute: 
grant tax relief, but prohibit distillers 
from labeling their whiskies as over eight 
years old until all companies have built 
up big inventories of cobwebbed stocks. 

Congress decided the issue Schenley’s 
way. Last week Schenley President Lewis 
S. Rosenstiel said that his fight was not 
for Schenley alone, pointed out that vir- 
tually every distilling stock has risen 
since Congress acted, many to new highs. 
(Schenley’s rose the most, from 184 earli- 
er this year to 314.) Distress selling of 
whisky to collect the tax is now over, 
said Rosenstiel, and there is no reason for 
“senseless” price wars. 
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Only ‘3.50 a week puts 


a new Victor 


in your office! 


Avoid large cash outlay with 
New Lease or Purchase Plans 





Victor 40™ Anniversary Special— 
New Models—New Low Prices 


Special Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 72-85-54. 
Special low price. Automatically multiplies, adds, subtracts 
with flick of Simpla-Key. Automatic sub-totals or totals from 
same bar. Automatic credit balance. 

Mult-O-Matic Printing Calculator. Model 74-85-54 (not 
shown). All features of Special (above) plus automatic Con- 
stant and automatic Total Transfer. = 


Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 75-85-54. Auto- 
matically divides, multiplies, adds or subtracts with a flick of 
the Simpla-Key. Automatic Constant, Total Transfer, and 
credit balance. Automatic sub-totals or totals from same bar. 
Automatic Printing Calculator. Model 73-85-54 (not shown) 
Has all features of above, except Constant and Total Transfer. 


A, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
)) The answer to business problems since 1918 


Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
ond Industric! Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cors. 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 


’ Victor Adding Machine Co. (Canada), Lid. Galt, Ontario 


Now! Put a Victor Special Mult-O-Matic Printing 
Calculator to work for you for less than $3.50 a week. 
New Lease Plan saves your cash reserves, gives you 
the immediate benefit of time-saving, money-saving 
automatic figure-work. Low payments include expert 
Victor maintenance. 

Or for a small down payment, and less than $4.75 
a week, you can own this same Victor Calculator, 
and take 24 months to pay. 


Other Victor business machines also available on 
lease or purchase plans at even lower payments. 
Now is the time to lease or buy because prices are 
low... terms easier ... and there are more models 
to choose from than ever before in our 40-year history. 


The exclusive Simpla-Key makes 
all calculations automatic! 


Merely flick the Simpla-Key, enter 
the figures . . . the machine does the 
rest automatically. Multiplies, adds, 
subtracts or divides with one key— 
on one simple keyboard! Automati- 
cally prints figures with true symbols 
on tape just as you would write them. 
Does the work of two machines—adding machine and 
calculator—with no complicated rules, no special train- 
ing needed. 








CALL YOUR VICTOR MAN. He's listed in the Adding 
Machine section of the Yellow Poges under Victor. 
Or mail coupon today. 


Find Your 
Neorest Decler 
in The 


“Yellow Pages” 


a 


“ 









Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 1-958 . 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
Send me full details about your 


(C0 New Lecse Plan (0 New Colculators 


(0 New Purchase Plan ( Adding Machines 


Nome_____ = 





Company Nome 





Address - = 
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Order buildings 
like other 
standard tools... 





When... 
Wherever 


you need them 


Economy, speed, efficiency can be 
realized by standardizing the con- 
struction of factories, just as you 
standardize manufacturing or pur- 
chasing. Whether you plan to build 
one or a hundred factories, the 
unique combination of Butler build- 
ings and the nationwide network of 
Butler Builders enables you to build 
efficient factories faster, more eco- 
nomically than with traditional 
construction methods. Pre-engi- 
neered buildings can be delivered 
from stock—eliminating much rou- 
tine engineering time. 
Precision-made components as- 
semble quickly, reduce construc- 
tion time by weeks ... even months. 
Your Butler Builder can help you 
develop a practical, standardized 
building program. You can then 
build the factories youneed... 
wherever you need them... quickly, 
permanently... economically. 
He’s listed in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 


ee, page 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7490 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles end Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Atlanta, Ga. 
Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Chicago, 
Ill. © Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio * New 
York City & Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C, 
Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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IMILESTONES 


Born. To Singing Actress Anne Jeffreys, 
and Actor Robert Sterling, 41, the 
ghost husband and wife in TV's Topper 
their second child, second son (he 
has a daughter by a previous marriage to 
Actress Ann Sothern); in Burbank, Calif. 
Name: Robert Dana. Weight: 7 Ibs. 12 oz. 





35, 
r 


series: 


Born. To George M. Leader, 40, Dem- 
ocratic Governor Pennsylvania, and 
Mary Leader, 39: their third son, fourth 
child; in Harrisburg, Pa. Name: David 
Charles. Weight: o lbs. 


of 


Married. Jean Seberg, r9, cornfed cine- 
mactress who at 17 was chosen for movie 
stardom as Joan of Arc in Bernard Shaw's 
Saint Joan; and Francois Moreuil, 24 
Harvard-trained French lawyer; in Mar- 


shalltown, Iowa. 

Married. Amelia Eden, 25, niece of 
former British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden; and Giovanni Borrelli, 30, $35-a- 
week engine-room mate on a ferryboat 


that runs between Naples and Ischia; in 


Ischia, Italy. Said the bride’s mother 
“I’m not worried about Amelia’s happi- 
ness. I know she will be happy. What 


worries me is the plumbing.” 


Married. Sarah Vaughan, 34, supple- 
voiced Negro jazz singer; and Clyde 
Brooks Atkins, 3< owner of a fleet of 
taxicabs on Chicago's South Side 
football fullback; she for the second time 
he for the first; in a City Hall ceremony 
in Chicago. Witness: Trumpeter John 
Birks (“Dizzy”) Gillespie. The bride wore 
a white trapeze dress and green shoes. The 
witness wore a brown-and-white cord suit, 
pink shirt, red-and-black tie, and, on his 
head, a diamond-patterned, black-and- 
white tarboosh.* 


onelume 


Married. Jeff Donnell, 37. actress who 
is giving up her job as Comedian George 
Gobel’s TV wife; and Manhattan adman 
John Bricker Il, 39; he for the second 
time, she for the third (her second Actor 
Aldo Ray); in Van Nuys, Calif. 


Died. George Fingold, 49, attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, Republican nomi- 
nee for governor in the coming November 
elections; of a heart attack; in Concord 
Mass. The new nominee is onetime Mas- 
sachusetts house of representatives Speak- 
er Charles Gibbons, 57, who irritated his 
colleagues last spring when he refused to 
become “a sacrificial lamb” by running 
for U.S. Senator against John Kennedy. 


Died. Lady Beecham, 50, British con- 
cert pianist (Betty Humby), wife of Con- 
ductor Sir Thomas Beecham, 79; of a 
heart attack; in Buenos Aires, where Sir 
Thomas was completing a concert series. 


A red 


sion 


Moslem men, Dizzy’s ver 
iven to him by Mohallim Mo 
at the U.N 






worn by 
was Omar 


hamed, recent special representative 


from Italian Somaliland 
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A HANDSOME ACCESSORY 
FOR DESK OR POCKET 


compartment, a 


personal paper 


calendar pad pad, 


and 


memo 

alphabetical 
compartment 
> Pin 


with 


index, 


utrency 


Seal English 
genuine 
mers and 


$25.00 


ning 


$10.00 
$ 6.00 


Delivered completely prepaid 
to your door. 


At your dealer or please send payment 
with 


MARKAD CO. 


* 
USE-TESTED 
v/ McCall: 


KITCHENAID 


by Hobart 


Automatic Dishwasher 
Food Preparer 


430 KING ST. W 
TORONTO, CAN 


‘we used it and we like it!” 





$85,000,000 


Up In Smoke 


This is the staggering amount of money 
spent last year on forest fires. In addition 
to dollars, carelessly caused forest fires 
consumed enough board feet of lumber to 
build 50,000 five-room homes. They 
stroyed wildlife, valuable watersheds and 
recreation a 












9 out of 10 of these fires were started by 
well-meaning but careless people. So please 
—any time you're out-of-doors be careful 
with every fire. 


REMEMBER, ONLY YOU CAN 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Published as a public service in cooperation 


with The Advertising Council. 
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America’s atoms-for-peace program 
moves ahead on rails of steel... 


wie Retna 


_— 
—~ 
_— 
—s 
—_— 





Another example of how railroad progress 
goes hand in hand with U.S. progress 


From the very start of the nation’s vital atoms-for-peace program, 
America’s progressive railroads have played an essential role. The 
transportation job required in the construction of nuclear projects 
is vast and complex—and will become more so. And no other form 
of transportation can handle it with the efficiency and economy of 
the railroads. 


Ever increasing efficiency enables the railroads to keep pace with 
the newest and most dramatic developments in our national life — 
a partnership in progress that is essential to every one of us, in 





; RAILROAD PROGRESS: Electronic freight yards improve 
peace as well as in war. service, speed shipments, kecp America’s freight on the move. 


AMERICA MOVES AHEAD WITH THE RAILROADS =©) Se SERTIAL TO:THE RATIONS ROONOMY 


Association of American Railroads, Washington, D. C. 
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res 


e country le was 


J. a tower of strength 


to the-community.. -»-. a symbol of 
protection in disaster and distress. 

Though times change, the miracles 
of modern medicine still depend on 
the skill of the physician. 


Thus it is with insurance. 
Because adequate protection depends 
on the professional skill of the agent... 


Select and consult 
an independent 
insurance agent or broker 
as you would your doctor 
or lawyer. 


Casualty-Fire-Marine 
YOUR) J uidependens Insurance + Fidelity- 
Insurance AGENT Surety Bonds 


stoves] vou Missy 


United Stotes Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. « Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Conada, Toronto « Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 











CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Dunkirk (Ealing; M-G-M). Blimey! 
Ow could ’e do it? "Ere’s this bloke, see 
this Mike Balcon—e ain't no bloody 
amateur when there’s a camera abaht. 
E did aowl’ Alec’s Lavender Hill Mob 
an’ with not much ’elp neither, finan- 
cially so to speak, and they're sayin 
’e’s brilliant, ’e’s got it made. A ruddy 
stained-glass genius, that’s what they 
called ‘im. ’E’s no genius, ‘e's bloody 
miracle worker. "E’s taken the evacuation 
at Dunkirk—their finest hour, like the 
aowl’ boy said, an’ the greatest military 
operation in the ‘aowl’ bloomin’ ‘istory 





of military warfare—an’ es got official 
films and records, pots of money, ‘e’s got 
a cast ’e couldn’t squeeze into Trafalgar 
Square, an’ wot else's ‘e got? 

’E’s got the worst little stinker of a 
picture England has sent across the Atlan- 
tic in a long time. 

It’s 1940—with the Majjinot Line 
crumblin’ an’ all that. 'Ere’s John Mills 
’e’s a British corporal an’ ’e’s tryin’ to 
fight a war in France, an’ all ‘e’s got to 
shoot at is a bloomin’ painted backdrop. 
‘’E heventually walks to the beach, since 
’e’s walked everywhere else there is, an’ 
’e lies down for a nap while the Stukas 
bomb all the other blokes. 

But ’e ain't forgotten, not by a long 
shot. The boat-ownin’ toffs of England 
start thinkin’ of ‘is well-bein’, an’ they 
set off by the thousands to ‘elp bring 
back the lads off the beaches. Sorry 
day for Blighty, all right. Only one 
boat makes it across without bein’ blown 
up, and when she gets there this ‘ere 
corporal and ‘is five men ‘itch a ride 
‘ome off ’er without hardly any of the 
other 100,000 poor bleeders on the beach 
even stirrin’ off their arsenal. War can 
be ’ell. 


Boot Polish (R. D. Purie: Hoffberg) 
the first Indian-made film to be released 
generally in the U.S., has drawn quick 
comparison to Shoeshine, Vittorio De 


Sica’s 1947 Italian classic. The compari- 
son, apparently based on the sim nilarity of 


titles, is unfortunate. The two fil ns move 
In opposite directions Shoeshine despair- 
ingly toward the lower depths, Boot Polish 
wistfully toward the light. More impor- 
tantly, their coupling might becloud the 
fact that Boot Po 
little gem of a fable that glows with its 
own brilliance, without need of outside 
illumination. 
Director Ra 1j Kapoor's hero and heroine 
ned children, livin wit 
» aunt in the slums 
nand, they spend 





h is a nearly flawless 





are two orph 
their sadistic 





of Bombay. | 
their days in the streets and tram 
city, begging money +“ 1 squeaky 
Sut an old, kindly boot 








song ch 








urges t ne child’s 
of the r life You have coe i] 
two han ork with. Start witl nall 
things first, and bigger things later. 

The two children hide pennies from 
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"We're strong for the 
Dale Carnegie Course 


...because effective speaking 


is a must in selling 


creative ideas. 
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“| have encouraged my associates to take the 
Dale Carnegie Course. | am a graduate and 
feel that its basic principles have helped us 
build one of the largest furniture design 
offices in the country in a relatively short 
period of time. The ability to speak effectively, to sell our 
ideas with enthusiasm and motivate people individually 
or in groups, has meant a great deal to our business. It 
follows that we feel the Dale Carnegie Course is a must if 
your job or business calls for thinking and speaking with 
confidence in any situation.” 
This is just one example of the advantages gained by more 
than 650,000 men and women who have had Dale Carnegie 
training. Perhaps it’s time for you to consider the full 
range of its benefits in reaching your own objectives. 
Classes are held throughout the U.S. and 
Canada during the Fall season, so why not 


write soon for complete information? 


DALE 
CARNEGIE 
COURSES 


Dept. T-5914/15 W. 46th St_/ New York 36 





‘KNOW YOURSELF QUIZ"—an interesting, revealing 


personal analysis you'll enjoy. Free for the asking. 


nella 


J. Gordon Perimutter, Designer + 120 West 7th St.. Plainfield. N. J 











Micromatic* Adjustment 
Automatic Slide Tension 


Only Dietzgen Slide Rules 
have these great features 


Professional engineers say Dietzgen’s new slide rules 
embody the greotest advances in design in more than 
© quarter century. Dietzgen’s exclusive Micromatic 
Adjustment permits perfect alignment of the scales ot 
all times. Simple resetting of one screw does it. The 
end plates need not be loosened; fit and action of the 
slide is never disturbed 

Dietzgen’s automatic slide tension insures perfect 
slide action wherever and whenever these rules ore 
used. Slides cannot bind or stick—nor become loose 
$0 errors may result from accidental slide movement 
These ore truly great slide rules. Important new scales 
added. New super-sofe carrying cose. See them at 
your Dietzgen dealer today. 
*Dietzgen Trade Mark 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco New Orleans 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Washington Philadelphia 
Milwaukee * Kansas City - Denver + Seattle + Cincinnati 


Deolers in All Principal Cities 


USE-TESTED 


by/McCalls 


UNIVERSAL 


Coffeematic 
Cookamatic Appliances 
Tabl-L-Top Food Chopper 


“we used it and we like it!” 


ach 
gas? 


GET TOTAL RELIEF FROM EXCESS 


STOMACH ACIDS IN SECONDS! 
KN 





CEN BES ON roo 


7 “ATUMS© 
sb 


TUMS ARE ECONOMICAL—3 ROLLS ONLY 25¢ 





their aunt until they have saved enough 
to buy a pair of brushes and three cans 
of shoe polish. For a short while they 


prosper, but with the coming of the rains 
their customers lose interest in shoeshines. 
Close to starvation, the boy and his sister 
are accidentally separated; from there the 
film wanders to an ending that, for all 

melodramatic sentimentality, fits perfect- 








ly into the picture’s curious blend of 
gutter reality and fairy-tale dreaminess. 

The two children, Rattan Kumar and 
Baby Naaz, flash from delight to fear to 
solemn determination with startl 





tuosity. From her scrawny, seven-year-old 





frame, Actress Naaz somehow 
the whole history of her sex, ¢ 
happily as she works with her 
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the screer falivelas r The Menagerie 

The Rose Tattoo, A car Named 
Desire In his four earlier 
films Williat ns seemed to need a warmup 
of two backward steps before he could take 
one step forward, but at least the move- 
ment was visible and real. This time 
Adapter-Director Richard Brooks has been 
able to put very little motion in his mo- 
tion picture. His Cat is a formaldehyde 

tabby that sits static while layer after 





layer of its skin is peeled off, life after life 





of its nine lives unsentimentally destroyed. 


But in Williams, Brooks has a rare play- 
wright who can make his static electric 
and a blinkered grope tow urd the past as 


suspenseful as a headlong crash into the 





future. Maggie the Cat (played with sur- 
prising sureness by Elizabeth Taylor) is 
young, beautiful, childless; her hot tin 
roof is the marital bed no longer shared 
by her husband Brick (Paul Newman), a 
onetime college athlete now tying on the 
booze every night in search of the 
“click in my head.” Together they have 
come back to Big Daddy’s ‘28,000 of the 
richest acres west of the River Nile,” os- 


tensibly for a family celebration of Big 


















Daddy’s 6sth birthday. But the real cause 
of the gathering is the news that Big Dad- 
dy ( Burl Ives) may be dying 1 Maggie's 
real mission is to protect her share of the 
inh nce from Brick’s brother Gooper 
(Jack Carson), a prolific dullard whose 

jor contribution to the world is five 

neckless monsters.” 
As the noisy cataract of the 





} ilong, the filn 
ing circles around each of 


lunges 








s in turn, eroding the muc¢ 
they have built up for thems 
Ives, under his robes of benevolent pater- 
familias, is superb as a ruthless and con 








triving tyrant who has lived for 40-odd 
years with a woman he despises, and 
raised two sons only to be able to boast 


of a namesake. Gooper still sweats with 


ath- 





jealousy over his brother's schoolboy 
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TayLor & NEWMAN IN “CAT 
A psychiotr triptecse. 


p 


letic ind Maggi 
and for the creature 


in her youth, Catalyst 


triumphs yearns pitiably 


for Brick’s love com- 


forts she never knew 


for them all is Brick, whose homosexual 
attraction for teammate (only hinted 
it in the picture) and subsequent flood 
of guilt over his buddy’s death have led 
him to give up bed for the bottle. In the 


end he makes his peace with his father 
and promises to make true Maggie's lie 
that she is pregnant. But the outcome ts 


Playwright Wil- 
with actors in a 
sychiatric 


importance, 
is filled not 


but with dancers in a } 
striptease; when the last veil has been dis- 


carded, any further steps are superfluous. 





Current & CHOICE 
The Big Country. Director-Producer 
William Wyler’s return to the Old West 


is no less triumphant because it is frankly 


epic in scope, and Burl Ives acts with the 
strength of ten as an up-from-the-dust 
rancher; with Gregory Peck, Jean Sim- 
mons, Charlton Heston, Carroll Baker 
(Time, Sept. 8). 


Me and the Colonel. Danny Kaye, in 
his funniest films acob- 
owsky and the Colonel, S. N. 
1944 Broadway version of a 
Austria's Franz Werfel (Time 
The Defiant Ones. Stanley 
film about Southern chain- 
with drama 
black and white 
that are 1 


one of based on J 
Behrman’s 
play. by 
sept. I). 
Kramer's 
gang escape 
photography 


and that are 


ind characterizations 
expertly blended shades of 
with Tony Curtis Sidney 

(Time, Aug. 25 

The Reluctant Debutante. Rex Harri- 
Wife Kay Kendall broth 
ofag ducking in and out of the soup in 
Director Vince Minnelli’s lighthearted 
peek at May ind amorals 
(Tre, Aug 18) 

La Parisienne. 
voluptuously on the 
Charles 
makes 
(TIME, 


grey; 


and Poitier 


son and a spicy 








nanners 


Brigitte Bardot, leaning 
sure comic talents of 
and Henri Vidal, finally 


as funny as it is fleshy 


Boyer 
a him that 1s 
July 28). 
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“And In This Corner...” 


Turn a knob—and the world moves into 
your living room...comedy, drama, 
congressional investigations, a parade, 
sports, news...the whole wonderful 
world of television. Helping to keep it 
bright, clear and steady in millions of 
living rooms is the television serviceman 
—a good man to have in your enter- 
tainment “corner.” 


ELEVISION AND RADIO SETS have become so much a 

part of our daily lives that they are largely taken 
for granted. You never think about having to do 
without them. If anything goes wrong, you simply 
call a serviceman. 


Ever think about that serviceman? He’s a pretty 
important figure in your entertainment world . . . the 
indispensable man who knows what's wrong—and 
how to fix it. 


Behind his ability to bring the picture back to your 
screen—and the smile to the children’s faces—lies a 
wealth of specialized knowledge and information, 
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representing a heavy investment in time, training 
and equipment. 


Yes, the man in your entertainment “corner” is an 
expert. And among his most important “helpers” in 
bringing you fast, efficient service are Mallory service- 
engineered electronic parts. These dependable, 
top-quality, precision-made components have been 
specifically designed for fast, easy installation in 
different makes of sets. And Mallory’s extensive dis- 
tributor set-up makes the right parts to fix your set 
readily available in every part of the country. 


Mallory—the company at home in tomorrow—is proud 
to serve the television industry, as well as the nation’s 
other leading growth industries... with precision 
products and broad experience in the fields of elec- 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 


MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


Electromechonicel * Hesislors, Switcher, Tuning Devices, Vibrators 
Electrochemical © Capuc 
Metellurgicel « Contacts, Special Metate, Welding Materials 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Mercury and Zine-Carbon Hatteries 
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Innocence in Russia 


Doctor ZHivAGO (558 pp.}—Boris Pas- 
ternak—Pantheon ($5). 


Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane: 


I shall descend into my grave. And on 
the third day rise again. 

And, even as rafts float down a river, 

So shall the centuries drift, trailing like 
a caravan, 

Coming for judgment, out of the dark, 
to me. 

Thus the U.S.S.R.’s Boris Pasternak, 

who once described himself as “almost an 





NOVELIST PASTERNAK 
Judgment will come out of the dark. 


atheist,” seems to summon his readers to 
stand—not before the official Communist 
deity, which is a thing called history— 
but before the divinity of Jesus. This helps 
to explain why Doctor Zhivago, the great- 
est Russian novel since the Revolution, 
will not be read in Russia. The poem is 
attributed to the novel's hero, who sup- 
posedly leaves it with a sheaf of other 
verse as his legacy, but it plainly speaks 
for Pasternak and his gentle genius. 

Poet Pasternak, 68, distinguished Rus- 
sian translator of Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Shelley, finished the novel in 1955, after 
almost a decade’s work, and during a pe- 
riod of “thaw” and official absent-minded- 
ness sent it to an Italian Communist pub- 
lisher (Trae, Dec. 9). Before long the 
Reds did an ideological double take and 
demanded the manuscript’s return, but 
the publisher refused. This English trans- 
lation reveals the novel (which begins in 
1903 and ends in 1929, with an epilogue 
carrying the action beyond World War IT) 
as a biography of Pasternak’s own genera- 
tion, described by Poet Alexander Blok 
as “the children of Russia’s terrible years.” 
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The Failure. Zhivago’s tortuous path 
takes him from boyhood at his mother’s 
grave through the lurid landscape of war 
and revolution. An utterly credible and 
pitiable man, he is seen first as a student 
whose gift for happiness makes him feel 
lost among the fanatical miseries of Rus- 
sian revolutionary youth. All are anar- 
chists, nihilists. pro-Bolsheviks: young 
Zhivago is merely human. and he remains 
stubbornly human as he moves through 
marriage, friendships, his career as a physi- 
cian, front-line service in World War I. In 
the vast plains of Russia. he seeks to shel- 
ter his family from the horrors of civil 
war—but he seems disastrously unable to 
help those who love him. 

In a sense he is inept, but he survives, 
perhaps because of that very ineptness. 
He is the opposite of that foremost hero 
of 20th century fiction, l'homme engagé 
—the ideologically committed man. He is 
unlike Antipov. the revolutionary idealist 
who thinks he can remake the world and 
shoots himself when he finds his dream 
betrayed: and he is unlike his own father, 
the dead libertine, symbol of a dead Rus- 
sia. Zhivago worships neither the past nor 
the forces that act in the name of the fu- 
ture. His philosophy is: “People must be 
drawn to good by goodness.” 

By Soviet standards—and perhaps by 
Western standards too—he is a failure. 
He is an innocent, and Author Pasternak 
asserts that such a spirit will outlast all 
regimes. At the end of the book, one of 
the three women who loved Zhivago bids 
him farewell: ‘““The riddle of life, the rid- 
dle of death, the enchantment of genius, 
the enchantment of unadorned beauty— 
yes, yes. these things were ours. [ But] 
things like the reshaping of the planet— 
these things, no thank you, they are not 
for us.” 

The Talkers. In the past, Author Pas- 
ternak has been denounced by his com- 
rade writers as “an internal émigré of the 
ivory tower.” Yet, perhaps because of his 
international reputation, the Reds have 
left him more or less in peace in his ivory 
tower (a rambling wooden dacha near 
Moscow, surrounded by wild currant 
bushes and apple trees). His alter ego, 
Dr. Zhivago, sneers at “claptrap in praise 
of the revolution. . . It’s not the kind of 
thing I'm good at.” Neither is Pasternak. 
Recently, when it was suggested to him 
that he go to Baku, where he lived as a 
young man, to write a novel about the 
workers’ improved lot in the oilfields, 
ternak refused—and got away with it. 

Doctor Zhivago is far too good a novel 
to be read primarily as an anti-Marxist 
polemic, although it does contain some 
breathtaking anti-Marxist passages. Nor, 
despite the mystical intensity of Dr. Zhi- 
vago’s poetry, does the book resemble a 
Tolstoyan Christian tract. It is a story in 
praise of life surrounded by death, of in- 
nocence surrounded by corruption. The 
language, even in translation, is that of a 
poet. There is a marvelously real sense of 
Russian life—which means, above all, Rus- 





1S- 


sian talk. In boxears, beds, before firing 
squads and committees, Pasternak’s Rus- 
sians talk, and total strangers explain 
themselves to each other at the top of 
their voices. As Zhivago says on the eve 
of the revolution: “Mother Russia is on 
the move, she can't stand still, she’s rest- 
less and she can’t find rest, she’s talking 
and she can't stop. And it isn’t as if only 
people were talking. Stars and trees meet 
and converse, flowers talk philosophy at 
night, stone houses hold meetings. It makes 
you think of the Gospel, doesn’t it?” 

The talk may be mostly silenced today, 
but there is in Docgor Zhivago an unyield- 
ing suggestion that the silence will one day 
be broken, that the Communist regime 
is an interim affair, an affliction to be 
endured in hope. until the caravan of 
time evoked in Zhivago’s poem comes out 
of the dark for judgment. 


All the Sad Young Women 


THe Best of EverytHinc (437 pp.}— 
Rona Jaffe—Simon & Schuster ($4.50). 


The principal message of this first novel 
by 26-year-old Radcliffe Graduate Rona 
Jaffe: heaven no longer protects the work- 
ing girl, and the corner drugstore is not 
always successful either. Author Jaffe’s 
working girls are all the sad young women 
who splash to Manhattan like tender 
young salmon, desperately eager to find a 
man and spawn, in wedlock but not nec- 
essarily in Westchester. In the meantime 
they take office jobs and go cummings’ 
Cambridge ladies one worse by living two 
to a furnished soul. 

It would have been too much to ask 
that Author Jaffe produce a second Sister 
Carrie—it would also have been too much 
Sister Carrie—and probably will do no 
lasting harm that what she has written 
instead is a naughtied-up Little Women. 
The girls work in a publishing house, 
whose name is pointedly disguised (the 


. : Associated Press 
NOVELIST JAFFE 
Heaven won't protect the working girl. 
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You can’t enjoy all the fun there is in 
driving if you’re worried about blow- 
outs. Lift this fear from your mind by 
getting the most blowout-resistant 
tires you can: tough, long-lasting 
nylon cords. 

With nylon you're safer at high 
speeds because nylon is better able to 


don’t let the 
fear of 
blowouts 
spoil your 
driving 
pleasure 


resist the blistering heat that can 
build up inside your tires. Safer at 
every turn because nylon gives when 
you need give. Safer from moisture 
because nylon won't rot from water 
seeping in through cracks. Safer from 
impact damage because nylon is more 


shock-absorbent. 


Today, The Chemstrand Corpora- 
tion, one of the country’s major nylon 
yarn suppliers is working to reduce 
your chances of a blowout still fur- 
ther, by making nylon even stronger, 
more durable. When you buy your 
next car, or tires, remember 
...you’re safer with nylon. 


CHEMSTRAND NYLON 


Chemstrand makes only the yarn; America’s finest mills and manufacturers do the rest. 
tue CHEMSTRAND corporaTION. 350 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 1 © Plants: CHEMSTRAND® NYLON — Pensacola, Fla. * ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER — Decatur, Ala. 
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YOU’D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 















Here’s the Pump Room’s plumed coffee boy who 
proudly serves you at Chicago’s Ambassador 
Hotels and at Toronto’s Lord Simcoe, To 
connoisseurs everywhere, he is the 
symbol of the superb cuisine and 
hospitality you will find at every 
Imperial Hotel . . . in Chicago, 
Ottawa, and Toronto. You'll enjoy 
it in every tender aged steak 
served in the Sherman’s famous 
Porterhouse restaurant. 
Imperial Hotels are 
distinguished by excellence 
in dining pleasure, punctil- 
ious service, and beautifully 
appointed suites and 
rooms. Come and see 


for yourself! 


THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


CANADA THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 


work, is as 
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HAMILTON 


BON DD ....of cowue 


However you say it—by printing, typ- 
ing, handwriting—it looks best on the 
smooth, even surface of Hamilton Bond. 
Genuinely watermarked Hamilton Bond 
folds well, erases well, is strong and 
durable, has a crisp and businesslike 
feel. It brings out the best in your work. 
Ask your printer! 





Hamilton Paper Company, Miquon, Pa. 
Milts at Miquon, Ps., and Plainwell, Mich, 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


SOLD BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
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New York-born author worked in one 

too). There is flighty April Morrison a 
| little breath of bedspring from Colorado, 
done in by a dastard who tools a white 
Jaguar. He refuses to marry her, but— 
Author Jaffe admits New York men are 
not wholly vile—he recognizes that there 
are some occasions on which a Jaguar is 
not proper. He shows up to escort April to 
the New Jersey abortionist in a rented, 
chauffeured Cadillac. 

Then there is serious little Gregg. She 
raids her ex-boy-friend’s garbage can, 
broods lovingly over pieced-out evidence 
of his new romance. A different sort is sen- 
sible, prim-and-proper Caroline; she likes 
older men. Halfway through the book she 
sights one of them, a gin-rickety, fascinat- 
ingly debauched religion editor: ‘Caroline 
could not help remembering the feelings 
she had had about him at the other party 

. and as his eyes met hers she realized 
he was thinking about it too. For an 
instant the spark arose between them 
again, and her heart began to pound. She 
was filled with a sweetness mixed with sad- 
ness. Mike leaned down and kissed her 
very lightly on the lips. ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ he said softly.” 

Without noticeable softness, Miss Jaffe’s 
publisher says that her novel’s movie 


| rights were sold for $100,000 before pub- 


lication—almost as much as the haul 
made by Peyton Place. Merry Christmas. 


Death of a Ship 


| Asanvon Suir! (305 pp.)—Richard F. 
| Newcomb—Holit ($3.95). 


A truly proud ship was the heavy cruis- 
er /ndianapolis. Before World War II, 
she had served as an ocean-going White 
House for Franklin Roosevelt, She had 
flown the four-star flag of Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance and had fought in 
many a Pacific battle. As July 1945 drew 
to a close, /ndy had just steamed 2,091 
miles from the Farallons to Diamond 
Head at a record-breaking, rivet-loosening 
28 knots. Reason for the haste: she was 
on her way to the Marianas with an un- 
precedented cargo—the components of 
the atom bomb for Hiroshima. 

After that the war seemed remote for 
Indianapolis: the orders were to proceed 
alone from Guam to Leyte for training 
exercises. In the dark first moments of 
July 30, she was halfway to Leyte. With 
no warning cry from any lookout, there 
were two tremendous explosions on the 
starboard side. Precisely how many men 
the blasts killed will never be known. In 
about twelve minutes—at oo14—the /n- 
dianapolis sank, throwing some 850 offi- 
cers and men into the water. They had life 
jackets and a few rafts, but no boats. 

Nobody Heard. The carnage caused by 
the torpedoes was bad enough, but what 
happened next resulted in the deadliest 
single-ship disaster the U.S. Navy ever 
suffered at sea. Why and how it happened 
is the theme of Richard Newcomb’s book, 
which sheds sharp new light on a tragedy 
aggravated by bumbling. 

With virtually all power gone, it was 
| doubtful that /ndy could get off an SO S. 
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IN THE SMOKY HAZE of “The Hollow” 
at Lynchburg, Tennessee, we can see Jack Daniel 
watching us, making sure we Charcoal Mellow 
his sippin’ whiskey just as he did it long ago. 
Today we're the only distillers who gentle our 
product the ancient Tennessee way... 

trickling every drop through 10 feet of charcoal 
for 8 to 12 days. The sippin’-smooth result is 
Jack Daniel's Tennessee Whiskey—made so 
slowly and patiently that we can’t always keep 
your dealer properly supplied. If he runs out, 


we hope you'll bear with us and try again later. 


NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 

THE OLD 
TENNESSEE WAY 
0 


DROP 


W 


BY DROP 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
LYNCHBURG (POP. 402), TENNESSEE 


© 1958, Jock Doniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
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The Shoe With The 
Hidden ARCH LIFT! 









Keeps Your 
Arches 
UP, 
Never 
Lets 
You 
Down! 


With Hand-Built, 
Hand-pegged Arch 


The ONLY Shoe of its kind in the World! 


Dr. Scholl’s Copeg Shoes are fashion- 
smart—yet are unlike any other shoe in 
scientific design ... in fit... in quality 
craftsmanship ... in “‘made - to - order” 
feel and comforting support. The grate- 
ful “lift’’ they give your arches helps 
relieve and prevents tired, aching feet, 
foot and leg pains and painful callouses. 
Dr. Scholl’s Copeg Shoes are made of choicest 
soft kid or calfskin, in black and brown Ox- 
fords and High Shoes. Expertly fitted at Dr. 
Scholl's Foot Comfort® Shops in principal cities 
and selected Shoe and Dept. Stores. If not 
obtainable locally, write for catalog. Dept.T98, 


Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago 10, Illinois 


® 
USE-TESTED 
VAN CORKS 
PEPPERELL 


Lady Pepperell Sheets 
Lady Pepperell Blankets 





“we used it and we like it!” 








TO SPEED DELIVERY OF 


TIME 


and ali your mail . . . include your 
zone numberin your return address 
after the city, before the state. The 
mail you send will get there faster 
too if the address carries a zone 
number. 
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“INDIANAPOLIS” SURVIVORS 
The Navy was its own worst enemy. 


But her radiomen tried. Nobody heard the 
signal, Next afternoon Navy code crack- 
ers at Guam broke a report from a Japa- 
nese submarine, saying it had sunk a 
battleship of the /dahko class in the exact 
position where /ndianapolis should have 
been. Even though old battleship /daho 
was near by, nobody gave it a second 
thought—the Japs were always making 


| such claims. Nobody stopped to figure 


that with his sea-snail's eye-view, a Jap 
sub commander could mistake /ndianap- 
olis for Idaho. 

The hundreds of castaways found them- 
selves choking in a slimy bath of fuel oil 
that blinded them, made them retch and 
vomit to utter exhaustion. Men on rafts 
were so tossed about that soon they were 
cut, bleeding and rubbed raw. Those in 
life jackets faced a different hazard: some 
of the jackets became waterlogged, sink- 
ers instead of floats. 

Some men died quietly from wounds or 
exhaustion. Scores drank sea water and 
died in agony. The living fought to tear 
the life jackets from the dead. (Some 
did not even wait for the dying to die.) 
There were mass hallucinations: there 
was an island with a hotel, and some- 
body was telephoning but the hotel was 
full. Still, some threw off their life jack- 
ets and swam “to the island” and to 
their deaths. 

Nobody Saw. Planes flew high over- 
head or off to the side of the square miles 
of human flotsam, but nobody was look- 
ing for /ndy survivors, and for 84 hours 
nobody saw them. When they were spot- 
ted, it was by accident. Then rescue 
measures were swift and effective—the 
one aspect of the disaster that was a 
credit to the Navy. But only 316 (15 
officers, 301 enlisted men, from a total 
complement of 1,196) survived. 

Author Newcomb, then a Pacific war 
correspondent, now a Manhattan desk- 
man for the A.P., has doggedly sleuthed 
the inside story by talking to survivors 
and Navy brass. With her S O S unheard, 
Indy would not have been missed until 


she became overdue at Leyte two days 
later. There the fact that she was overdue 
was overlooked for more than a day. It 
was not immediately reported because a 
loophole-riddled directive saying ‘Arrival 
reports shall not be made for combatant 
ships” was construed to mean that non- 
arrivals were not to be reported either. 

After Twelve Years. Who was to blame 
for the loss of an estimated 500 lives— 
beyond those taken by the Japs’ torpe- 
does? The Navy's high command figured 
it must have been Captain Charles B. Mce- 
Vay 3rd, respected, competent command- 
ing officer of /ndianapolis, and took two 
unprecedented steps: it court-martialed an 
officer for losing his ship to the enemy and 
called the enemy (in the person of the 
sub commander who sank /ndy) to testify 
against him. McVay was convicted but 
with a recommendation of clemency. The 
conviction was soon set aside. 

The Navy also issued letters of repri- 
mand to four land-based officers respon- 
sible for the control and reporting of ship 
movements—without ever letting them 
know that there were any charges against 
them. The reprimands got wide publicity. 
Only now, after twelve years, does Re- 
porter Newcomb disclose that the rep- 
rimands were quietly withdrawn within a 
few months. Newcomb’s conclusion: in 
the /ndianapolis tragedy the Navy was its 
own worst enemy. 


Word Game 


Namine-Day in Even (159 pp.)—Noah 
Jonathan Jacobs—Maemillan ($3.95). 


It is Author Jacobs’ engaging notion 
that language began in the Garden of 
Eden, when God allowed Adam to name 
the animals. With that practice session 
out of the way, Adam was ready to con- 
front Eve. “Madam, I’m Adam,” he said, 
gracefully launching a palindrome.* His 


* An even 
attributed 
saw Elba.” 


more famous palindrome, jokingly 
to Napoleon: “Able was I ere I 
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“Remember what Hogan says...don’t bend 
your elbow until the 19th hole.” 


Scotland’s second finest invention is played around the 
world by the same kind of people who can afford to 
drink its first. 

Outside the U. S. and Canada, that kind of people— 
mostly top men in business and government—makes 
up LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s audience of 320,000 discrimi- 
nating families in more than 100 countries. 

That’s why Ben Hogan’s series of articles, ‘Modern 
Fundamentals of Golf,’’ was recently published in LIFE 
INTERNATIONAL . .. and why divotees from Calcutta to 
Nassau sent enthusiastic notes to the editors. 

Every issue of LIFE INTERNATIONAL wins the keen 
attention of key men overseas—executives, men in the 


professions and others who win the honors. Skillful 
editing gives each article the greatest possible interest 
for an international audience. 

Special features created by a staff of expert journal- 
ists . . . material adapted from Sports Illustrated (like 
the Hogan series), Fortune and other Time Inc. pub- 
lications . . . exclusive articles by important men, the 
best picture stories from the 
U. S. LIFE—all these make 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL a 
uniquely powerful magazine 
among those who play a big 
game overseas, 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Greater Profit and 

Operational Flexibility 
with a 

YODER SLITTER 


Even if you use less than 100 tons of 
varied strip sizes per month, it will 
pay you to investigate the savings that 
are possible through the operation of 
a Yoder slitter. Savings per con increase 
rapidly as coil size and width of strands 
decrease...so much, that under average 
operating conditions, a slitter will pay 
for itself in a few months. 


From a small stock of standard mill- 
width coils, a Yoder slitting line enables 
you to meet unexpected demands, or 
to supply “special” width slic strands 
in a matter of a few hours. This flexible 
operation increases plant efficiency, 
resulting in savings of time and money 
throughsimplified production planning 
and greatly reduced strip inventories. 


The Yoder line includes slitters of every 
size and capacity for coil or sheet stock. 
Send for the all-new, 1958 edition of 
the Yoder Slitter Book. It is a compre- 
hensive text on the mechanics and 
economics of slitter operations with 
time studies, cost analyses, and other 
valuable data. Write to: 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Avenue * Cleveland 2, Ohio 





| ribmate was equal to the occasion. “Eve!” 
she replied, topping his palindrome with 
a shorter one of her own. 

Is it surprising to be told that Adam 
and Eve spoke English? Not necessarily. 
As Author Jacobs points out, German, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Celtic, Danish and 
Basque scholars have all proved to their 
satisfaction that their respective language 
was the one spoken in the Garden of 
Eden. A 17th century Englishman dem- 
onstrated that the language must have 
been Chinese, since a newborn baby’s first 
yell is the Chinese word ya. 

Author Jacobs brings to this study of 
“the creation and recreation of language” 
a proficiency in more than a dozen 
tongues. Brooklyn-born, onetime chief in- 
terpreter for the military government in 
Berlin, and now librarian of the Linguis- 
tics Department at the University of Je- 
rusalem, he ranges through history, re- 
ligion, love, and 37 different languages 
in covering everything from oxymoron 
(word paradoxes) to lallation (the pro- 
nunciation of / for r that is common 
among Chinese who speak foreign lan- 
guages). A sampling of some of Author 
Jacobs’ observations: 

@ Man describes the world in terms of 
his own body: mouth of a river, brow of 
a hill, bosom of the sea. But in naming 
the interior of his body, man reverses 
the process and borrows from the outside 
world, ¢.g., eardrums, windpipes, bowels 
(Lat., botellus. small sausage), clavicle 
(Lat., clavicula, a small key), tonsils 
(Lat., tonsillae, shaped like stakes). 
@ Some writers become both fascinated 
and horror-struck by words and letters. 
The Spanish dramatist Lope de Vega 
wrote five successive novels, omitting the 
letter a from the first, ¢ from the second, 
i from the third, o from the fourth, « 
from the fifth. Franz Kafka was hopeless- 
ly drawn to the letter k. Kierkegaard, the 
father of existentialism, would drop such 
remarks as, “I am as reflexive as a pro- 
noun,” or, “I feel like a letter printed 
backward in the line.” The French poet 
Louis Aragon spoke for many bedeviled 
writers in his poem entitled ‘Suicide: 
Abcdef 

GREG RI 

mnopadr 

stuvw 

xyz 








@ Peculiarities of national speech make 
it nearly impossible for a Greek to pro- 
nounce a b, an Arab a p, a Russian an h, 
a Frenchman a ¢h. In the Sicilian Vespers 
of 1282, when Sicilians rebelled against 
their Angevin overlords, those suspected 
of being Frenchmen were forced, in an 
| irresistible repeat of the Biblical shibbo- 
| leth, to repeat the Italian phrase ceci e 
ciceri, and slaughtered when they could 
not manage the Italian ch sound. 

Thousands of volumes have been writ- 
ten on the subject of language, but as 
Author Jacobs points out, they “often ap- 
pear on poor paper with narrow margins, 
and, what is worse, in German.” This 
book, fortunately, is wide margined, well 
written and in witty English. 











MISCELLANY 


Snap. In Fort Huachuca, Ariz., Na- 
tional Guard Sergeant Joseph J. Palacio 
dislocated his shoulder as he saluted an 
officer. 





Crater Desire. In Amsterdam, after 
Radiation Scientist Tibor Helvey an- 
nounced that he was looking for two men 
and a woman willing to simulate living 
together on the moon for eight days, 
women volunteers outnumbered men vol- 
unteers four to one. 


Self-Evident. In Northampton, Mass., 
Orlando Rosario was fined $100 for knif- 
ing Serian Cuevas during an argument 
over who was the better United States 
citizen. 


Guide Piper. In San Antonio, when a 
knife-wielding hood accosted José Mar- 
tinez Jr., José went right on walking, 
parried the man’s threats until he had 
led him to the police station, where cops 
made the arrest. 


Kiss & Break Up. In Los Angeles, Eva 
McCullough won a divorce from her hus- 
band for the third time, told the judge: 
“The only reason he married me the 
last time was to get even for our last 
divorce.” 


Under the Rug. In Jamestown, N.Y., 
the daily Sun printed a classified ad re- 
porting the loss of a brown toupee, add- 
ing: “If found, call Midway Amusement 
Park and ask for Baldy.” 


With Onion. In Washington, D.C., Ed- 
die Martini applied to the United States 
district court for permission to change 
his name to Edward Gibson. 


Not Binding. In Manhattan, a delivery 
truck of Barnes & Noble, Inc., publishers 
of school and college textbooks, has the 
word pass painted in large letters on 
the left side of its tail gate, the word 
FLUNK on the right. 


Paroled Home Week. In Montville, 
Conn., ex-Inmate Richard Johnson was 
arrested trying to break his way back 
into the county jail. 


Crook, Line & Sinker. In Sacramento, 
Calif., while Joe Borrego slept soundly 
in his hotel room, a thief using a bamboo 
pole with an attached hook fished through 
the transom, caught Borrego’s trousers, 
portable radio, wristwatch, and wallet con- 
taining $185. 


Smuggler. At Little St. Bernard Pass 
on the French-Italian frontier, a French 
priest was refused permission to take 50 
bananas into Italy (where the importation 
of fruit is controlled by a state mono- 
poly), sat in his car and ate 47 of them 
before giving up, handing the rest to 
gaping onlookers. 
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The quick, clean simplicity of dry 
process copying is yours only in an All- 
Electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying 
Machine. Because it’s dry, there are no 
chemicals to pour . . . no negatives to 
make. This modern copy maker gives 
you copies made in one easy step by 
electricity alone. You get 4-second copies 


“your copy in 
just 4 


seconds” 


- 


ae. | 


...quick and clean because it’s dry! 


of business facts for as little as 5¢ each. 
Try it in your office today on reports, 
letters, invoices or any forms you now 
retype or duplicate. See how you can 
save time and money with the simplest, 
fastest copy method of all. Call your 
dealer now for your demonstration. Or 
send the coupon below for full details. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company, Dept. HP-9158, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


end me a copy of your informative new book, 


Thermo-Fax Gs: 


to) COPYING PRODUCTS Fer an: 


COMPANY 


Thermo-Fax 


The terms 


“Better Business Communications,” and fu 


Ii details 





MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY—where RESEARCH is the key 


Is on clean, dry process cx 
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to tomorrow «+++. 


pying efficiency. 
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TWO GREAT NEW LUXURY LINERS 


~ 










8S. 8. BRASIL: Maiden voyage Sept. 12th, 1958. Her sister ship, 8.8. ARGENTINA Dee. 12th, 1958, 
Barbados, Rio de Janeiro, Santos (Sto Paulo), Monte video, Buenos Aires, Bahia, Trinidad, New York. 





Mooremack announces LAUNCHED): an altogether new 
ss BRASIL and SS ARGENTINA way Of life afloat. fwo fast and fabu- 


lous sea-going resorts with wide, coun- 
sea-going resorts to South America try club decks, outdoor restaurants, 

theater, night club—the perfect set- 

ting for your southern holidays. 


Interiors by Loewy 
World-famous Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates created a kind of curtain-go- 
Ing-up excitement with imaginative 
interior designs, dramatic southern 
sun-and-sea colors. Great glass pic- 
ture-window walls in the Promenade 
Lounges lend a sense of space un- 
equalled in any other ships. 


These are exciting ships. And both 





ships are air-conditioned throughout. 





ai AN os 
"Oe = 
a) is = Get away from it all 
Lunch by the pool and look through picture-window walls to spacious lounges. Plan, now, to get away from the 


Evenings. the orchestra plays for moonlight dancing. A second pool in the Junior Play grind of daily work, the sameness of 


the life you know. Think of the long, 
lazy, nerve-unwinding days at sea 
and an exciting holiday in South 
America’s sunny climate. 


Center has its own soda-snack-bar and hi-fi dance records 


The time, just one short month. 
The cost, no more than at a land- 
luxury resort. See your travel 
agent for schedules and reservations. 





locked luxu 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 


Oversize staterooms wit! indi- Marvelous meals: Mooremack’s Five Broadway, New York 4, N.Y, 
vidually controlled air conditioning or fresh fam 





ous Cuisine, spiced with traditional 





sea air from open portholes. A generous Latin-American specialties. Serv ice—~ Sail with the sun on a sea-going resort 


month's worth of wardrobe space. experienced, instant, unobtrusive. go MOOREMACK to South America 


